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Michael 


The Story of a Deaf Man at Oxford 


at Oxford University? If, at any 
time before I met Michael, anyone 
had suggested the idea to me, I should have 
thought it absurd. How could he listen 
to lectures? How could he go to “tutorials,” 
where he would have to read his essays to 
his tutor and hear that gentleman’s com- 
ments? Above all, how could he participate 
in one of the finest joys of Oxford life: 
the exchange of ideas through conversa- 
tion? And surely, a deaf man could not 
take part in any kind of sport; if he were 
a runner, he would not hear the starting- 
pistol; if an oarsman, he could not hear the 
cox’s orders. 
That is what I should have thought. Yet 
no guess could have been farther from the 
truth. 


Michael Takes the Initiative 


Almost as soon as he came up, Michael 
began to make friends. And what was his 
technique? Very simple: he would just 
ask large numbers of people to come round 
to tea at, say, 9 P. M. On a single occa- 
sion, there might be as many as ten of us. 
Heaven knows how he managed to get 
enough sugar!—perhaps the ration was 
larger then, right at the beginning of the 
war. In such a gathering there was and 
would be very little awkwardness due to 
Michael’s deafness. Those who felt at the 
moment too timid to speak to him, fearing 
that he might not be able to lip-read what 
they said, could join in the general buzz 
of conversation. And very soon, everyone 
got into the way of enunciating slowly and 


A STONE-DEAF man an undergraduate 


carefully when they were talking directly 
to Michael, so that he could see what was 
being said, and soon, too, one- felt no em- 
barrassment in writing down words he 
could not make out. 

Michael’s first winter at Oxford was one 
of the bitterest I have ever known. The 
weather only made a blazing fireside and 
the chink of tea-cups ail the more desirable. 
Those evenings are truly untorgettable. Per- 
haps Michael would tell us of his canoeing 
adventures, or of his life in South Africa, 
which was his home. Or possibly, Ger- 
hard, now unhappily deported to Austria 
(though we all knew him to be firmly anti- 
Nazi). would be the centre of conversation. 
Then we would discuss Goethe, or chem- 
istry, or the philosophy of science, or the 
gangsterdom and wealth connected with 
patents and secret industrial processes. 


Michael As a Sportsman 


Nor was Michael any less successful as 
a sportsman than he was socially. He de- 
cided to take up rowing. Like most persons 
who come up to Oxford, he had never 
rowed before. First, he had to be taught 
in a “tank”—that is, an immovable wooden 
box floating on the water, in which one 
sits and rows practice strokes with an oar 
through which holes are pierced. This was 
easy enough, for Michael could see his in- 
structor’s face all the time. And when I 
took him out in a “pair”—a two-oared boat 
—there was again no difficulty. Michael 
rowed “stroke,” and therefore he could see 
my face the whole time as I sat opposite the 
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two oarsmen, ordering and criticising them, 
and steering the boat. 

But how, I wondered, would he fare in a 
four- or eight-oared boat when, unless he 
rowed at “stroke,” he would be unable to 


see the cox’s face? My problem did not’ 


go unsolved. With his great strength, he 
proved a very capable oarsman, and he was 
promoted to a place in a four-oared craft; 
and thence, eventually, to a place in an 
Eight. In both of these, he managed very 
creditably. Always on the alert, he gen- 
erally managed to stop rowing when the 
other did. Starting was simple: someone 
just touched him to give him warning. His 
deafness prevented him from rising as high 
as the First Eight, it is true, but, through 
his perseverance and belief in himself, he 
did what probably no deaf man had done 
before: he took part in college boat races. 


A Rowing Story 


The following rowing story is not a par- 
ticularly heroic one, either from Michael’s 
point of view or, still less, from mine. But 
i tell it because, though (happily) neither 
the day nor the incidents were normal, this 
little story does give a lively picture of life 
on the river. 


As I have said, that winter of 1939-40 was 
intensely cold. The Thames (or as that 
part on which Oxford boating takes place 
is called, the Isis) was almost completely 
frozen over. Only after some weeks, when 
the thaw began, were we able to go out in 
an eight. And even then, it was one of the 
most unpleasant days for rowing that I 
have ever come across. To begin with, 
there was the most dense fog I have ever 
encountered on the river; and as minor 
discomforts, the weather was bitterly cold, 
the stream was running very fast, and great 
sheets of ice were floating about on the wa- 
ter’s surface. Altogether a most unhealthy 
day. 


You can imagine us setting off in the 
murky gloom of a winter afternoon. We 
have got the eight out from the boat-house 
on the river-bank and placed it in the water 
by the edge of a long wide raft, which pro- 
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jects from the water’s edge and acts as a 
landing stage. 

“Hands across!” I shout. 

Eight men lean over and grip the sides 
of the boat. 

“Are you ready. ... Step in!” 

Our coach, whose job it is to ride on a 
bicycle along the towpath shouting advice, 
abuse and encouragement, reminds me of 
a fact of which I am already very much 
aware. 

“You'll have to paddle hard on bow 
side,” he says. 

This is because, just a few yards down- 
stream from the raft, there is a bridge 
crossing a little stream which branches off 
from the river. If we are not careful, the 
force of the current will sweep us sideways 
on to the piles which support the bridges. 
To avoid this, I shall have to put my rud- 
der on hard and call on the four oarsmen 
on “bow” side to paddle powerfully, while 
the men on “stroke” side simply hold their 
oars flat in the water to keep the boat 
steady. 

“Somebody tell ‘3’,” I yell. 

Michael is rowing at ‘3’, and ‘2’ explains 
to him quickly that he, and the rest of bow 
side, have to paddle hard immediately the 
nose of the boat is pushed out from the 
raft. 

“Paddle hard, bow side!” 

Seconds later, four “puddles” (as the 
swirling masses of water caused by the 
moving blades are called) are flashing past 
me. The boat swings well out into mid- 
stream, and the four oarsmen continue pad- 
dling till the boat has turned right round 
in a wide circle, so that it now faces up- 
stream. 

Half-way to the top of the river, I see 
through the dense fog what I think is a 
“pair.” 

“Look ahead, tub!” I shout. 
But it seems not to move. 
it down if we are not careful. 
“Hold her, all!” I bellow. 

Eight blades dig deep into the water. 
Eight oarsmen hold their oar-handles rigid, 
stopping the forward motion of the boat. 

I peer into the gloom. “Bow,” the oars- 
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man who sits right in the front of the 
boat, turns round to see what there is ahead 
of us which has caused us to stop. 

“Only swans,” he shouts. 


All of us laugh, and off we set again. 
We reach the top of the river and set off 
downstream. 

When we get through a narrow bend in 
the river known as “the Gut,” our coach 
stops us. The wind, or the stream, carries 
us sideways to the far bank, and almost 
before we realize it, we are entangled in 
the overhanging branches of the willows 
which grow there. After much cursing on 
the part of the crew, and a great deal of 
exhortation from me to “paddle on, stroke 
side” and “back her down, bow side,” we 
extricate ourselves. 

Now we are ready to start off again. 
But in the mix-up, I have lost my bearings 
completely, and I cannot fathom where we 
are: the fog is so dense that I can hardly 
see a thing. 

“Are you ready. .. . Together!” 

The oarsmen come slowly forward on 
their sliding seats, and their blades “chug” 
into the water. The stream is with us, so 
we go quite fast, and I am feeling not a 
little apprehensive. My situation is rather 


that, I think, of a blindfolded man attemp- 
ing to steer a fast car. 

Suddenly, my thoughts are broken. What 
is that ahead? Something, or nothing? Is 
it ...? Heavens, a haystack, or a hut, on 
the river-bank! 

“Hold her hard as...,” I cry. But it is 
too late. There is a harsh, grinding sound 
in the bows. 

We draw in to the side. A man on the ) 
bank advises us to get out and leave the 
boat there, and I agree with him. But 
“Coach” thinks otherwise: it’s only a short 
distance, he says, back to the boathouse. 


So we turn round and venture once more 
upstream. I watch the pieces of ice float- 
ing past me, and suddenly I see amongst 
them a long, thin strip of varnished wood. 
“Bow” now begins shouting information of 
some sort, but I cannot make out what it is. 


Then I see an awful, unforgettable sight. 
A huge piece of wood about a couple of 
feet in width and four or five feet in length, 
whirls past me on the murky tide. 

I say my prayers and notice that “Bow” a gil 
—courageous man!—has dived overboard. pe 
One by one, the crew follow him, until only wed. 
I and a fellow who is not too sure of his : 
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swimming are left crouching in the half- 
submerged boat. 

The crew now notices our plight, and 
several of them—NMichael among them, dive 
in again to drag the boat in to the side. .. . 

We were all “saved”; there was never 
really any question of any of us being in 
serious danger. But the aftermath of this 
adventure was, for most of us, influenza. 
Michael had great faith in his ability to 
cure himself by will-power, but fortunately 
a female cousin of his came along at that 
moment and forced him to have a doctor. 
The doctor, who was himself a famous row- 
ing coach, sat on the bed, thumped Michael 
on the chest admiringly, and roared at him 
in a colossal voice, thinking that thus he 
could make him hear. 

As a result of, or perhaps, in spite of, the 
ministrations of this gentleman, Michael 
soon got better, and he was able to turn his 
energies to a new venture. 


Michael As Magazine Editor 

This was a magazine which was to con- 
tain mainly humour, satire and light verse. 
Gerhard was the founder of it, but Michael 
produced a good number of first rate hu- 
morous contributions. One of his efforts, 
I remember, was a poem on the wartime 
weakening of beer. Part of it went like 
this: 
Bold Schickelgruber, thou canst go too far 
Even in this, thy Unrestricted War; 


Our golden Barley thou hast sunk. We fear 
The Consequential Weakening of Beer! 


The Exile’s Dream, the Tired Hiker’s Staff, 
Balm of Hurt Minds—that’s Shakespeare—thee I 
uaff, 
And teduiokdly drop the Silent Tear, 
With Bitter Flood dilute my Bitter Beer! 
Eventually, he became editor, and under 
his care, the circulation rose to three or 
four hundred—a very good figure for war- 
time Oxford. In times of peace, this cir- 
culation would have yielded profit enough 
to enable the magazine to burst into print 
(so far, it had been duplicated). As it was, 
it just paid its way. Ironically, the First 
Birthday Number was the last to be pub- 
lished. It is comforting to think, however, 
that its demise was due not to lack of funds 
but to the pressing claims of Michael’s other 
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interests, the foremost among them being 
his work. 

The mere enumeration of the things 
Michael managed to do at Oxford makes 
remarkable reading. I have devoted a lot 
of space, perhaps too much, to rowing, be- 
cause that has always appeared to me to be 
one of his greatest achievements. Through 
his editorship of our little magazine, he met 
most of the people in Oxford whom he 
would be interested to know. In his work, 
he was industrious and, I am pretty sure, 
successful. He missed little by not going 
to lectures; in his faculty—I won’t say 
which faculty it was—few of the lecturers 
were worth hearing anyway. As for tu- 
torials, his tutor read his essays and wrote 
down any comments he had to make. 


Michael Was Never One Apart 


But just to recount Michael’s achieve- 
ments one by one gives no idea of his great- 
est triumph of all. And that was, that to 


his great circle of friends, he was not some: - 


one apart from and different from them— 
but really was one of them. It was not a 
nuisance, above all, it was not a charitable 
act, to speak so that he could understand; 
you did it because you genuinely desired 
his participation in the discussion. And so 
strong, so deeply-entrenched, was this feel- 
ing, that you found yourself protesting 
when someone, meeting Michael for the 
first time, remarked what an awful pity it 
was that a man so utterly likeable should be 
afflicted with deafness. 

Like all worth-while successes, this per- 
fect familiarity did not come easily. Michael 
told me that frequently, in order to gain 
confidence, he would strike up a conversa- 
tion with complete strangers in trains or 
buses. What a temptation there must have 
been to keep silent, especially as at that 
time he was only a schoolboy! And what 
will-power Michael must have needed to 
brave the traditional reserve of the British 
traveller! Yet it was by such efforts and 
determination alone that Michael could 
have developed those qualities which made 
his residence at Oxford so full and satisfy- 
ing for himself and so memorable for his 
friends. 
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The Search for Ways and Means to an End 


A Mother’s Story of Her Deaf Son’s Education 


By VANILLA BROWN 


influenza was in its severest stage, leav- 

ing ravages of broken hopes and des- 
pair in its wake. Of the numerous persons 
who fell victim, my son Sylvester was one. 
There was no warning that this terrible dis- 
ease was creeping on. Over night, he was 
turned from a laughing youngster to a 
delirious, raving young animal. 

I cannot now remember how long he 
suffered this torture. Our physician con- 
sulted with us and cautioned us that, even 
if there were a change for the better, our 
boy might be the victim of aftermath. 

My mother—now deceased—kept con- 
stant vigils, night and day, at the boy’s 
bedside, watching for any signs of a change 
in his condition. The flu became less vio- 
lent, but meningitis followed in its course. 
It is difficult to say to whom went the most 
credit in this battle for life and death—the 
physician or my mother. She had heard 
somewhere of “ironing the spine,” and she 
began to try this method, for his back had 
formed a partial arch from the head down. 
Mother had nursed three of us through 
severe illnesses, often thrown largely on her 
own resources for ways and means to meet 
emergencies. She began to massage the 
spine with oil, and to use the iron. Finally, 
results began to be realized from her nurs- 
ing and the doctor’s treatments. 


He Discovers His Own Deafness 


Sylvester had been convalescing in his 
room for a short period, when he com- 
plained of not hearing his dog, Buster, 
bark. Again, he said, “Mamma, | didn’t 
hear you come in. Go back and slam the 
door.” I obeyed, but that test did not satisfy 
him. I had to play his drum, which he 
had received for Christmas. The result was 
the same. He said quietly, “Mamma, I am 
deaf. Do you think I'll always be deaf? 
I can’t go to school, and I can’t play with 
the other children.” 


I’ WAS early in January of 1929, when 


I soon put down his fears by saying, 
“When you have thoroughly recovered, 
your hearing will return.” I sincerely be- 
lieved what I told him, and as I see it now, 
it was best for both of us that I had no 
thought of the permanency of his handicap, 
for it gave us time to become adjusted to 
his condition without that hopeless and 
panicky feeling that often prevents clear 
thinking. 

His recovery proved a long drain on our 
resources. Our physician said his tonsils 
must be removed. In the meantime, my 
brother Garland ia Kansas City wrote that 
we should try a specialist there. We went 
to Kansas City the last of March, and had 


Sylvester’s tonsils and adenoids removed. 


He took treatments twice each week until - 


the middle of June, when we concluded that 
no results were being effected, in spite of 
the heavy expenditure. Still other phys- 
icians and specialists were consulted, with 
the verdict that no cure for the deafness 
could be expected. 


He Begins to Read Lips 


By this time, his condition was an ac- 
cepted fact, and I had settled down in earn- 
est to think of ways and means by which 
my son could take his place among nor- 
mally hearing persons. Fortunately for us 
both, I could spend a large part of my time 
with him.. Written messages were for- 
bidden, except as a last resort to impart in- 
formation. He began to read our lips, and 
it was studiously seen to that he was in- 
cluded in general conversations in the 
home, even though it proved a slow task. 
Loud talking, and the contortion of facial 
expression often seen in those who talk with 
the hard of hearing, were both taboo. Pity 
from any source was discouraged. 

He lost the last half of that school term 
and was compelled to enter school in the 
fall a half year behind his former class- 
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mates. This was a blow to a small boy’s 
pride. Too, the thought of living in an 
entirely new world, not shared by his play- 
mates, added to his sadness and loneliness 
at that time. The opening of that term of 
school saw a hurt, timid, and bewildered 
child reluctantly departing for school alone 
—his first positive lesson in self-reliance. 
My heart went with him, and a prayer to 
God that things would work out right for 
the two of us. He carried with him a note 
to each of his teachers, with instructions 
that no favoritism or pity should be ex- 
tended to him. Yet his was a special prob- 
lem, which called for special instruction 
and much understanding. Without co- 
operation from his teachers, this story could 
not have been written. 


His Teachers Cooperate 


In every walk of life, there is a key per- 
son, or there are key persons, who contrib- 
ute much to the lives of those they touch. 
Two of Sylvester’s teachers gave him far 
more than mere instruction. These two 
teachers were Miss Clarissa Diggs (de- 
ceased) and Mrs. Janet Wess-Buford, grade 
teacher. They helped greatly in getting 
my son’s perspective set for a receptive 
mood in learning. 

Because of his hearing loss, his speaking 
voice was much impaired. If it had not 


been for my determination that his speech’ 


must be cultivated along with his lip read- 
ing, he would have lost speech as well as 
hearing. I was determined that he should 
not go to a school for the deaf where the 
sign language was emphasized. 

You may wonder how I taught him lip 
reading—I who had never had any previous 
knowledge of or contact with persons so 
handicapped. Spelling and reading fur- 
nished a source for our lessons in pronun- 
ciation; and his knowledge of speech, to- 
gether with his youth and adaptability, 
aided his study and progress in lip reading. 
He was ten when he returned to school, and 
in the 5th B grade. 

The dictionary, with my own original 
ideas of putting across difficult pronuncia- 
tions, helped with his speech. Words were 
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broken into syllables; and accents and 
diacritical marks were used. I wrote some 
words phonetically, for example: education 
—ed-u-ka-shon; cough—cof; coquette—ko- 
ket, and so on. The speller was our real 
text book for lip reading. Words were 
learned in their routine order, as much for 
correct pronunciation as for correct spell- 
ing. Then I could call the words out, choos- 
ing them from different columns, to test 
his ability to read lips. As the years passed, 
he was able to keep his record up to that 
of the average pupils in the elementary 
grades. 


High School Brings New Problems 

With his entrance into high school, there 
came psychological changes that demanded 
much patience and more understanding 
than he had needed when he was younger. 
Also, for me, there came a change of jobs, 
and a salary so small that it could not be 
compared with my former earnings. Yet 
these changes were to bring greater com- 
pensations to both of us than ever could 
have been realized in our former situation. 

Providence took a decided hand, and, 
looking back, I have been and am grateful 
for that change. From being principal of 
a two-teacher rural school, I became cashier 
at the Criterion theatre, a theatre for our 
people. I was now able to spend more 
time with Sylvester, and it appeared that 
his need for me was increasing. He had 
developed a self consciousness that was ex- 
tremely difficult to cope with. Along with 
the progress of his studies came social diffi- 
culties, and } knew the social side needed 
developing if he were to maintain normal 
contact with the other students. Knowing 
that “a contented mind is also the most 
receptive mind,” I had to find out how con- 
tentment might be achieved. 


Music Proves a Help 

I purchased a musical instrument for 
him, a horn, for his amusement during 
leisure time. This served a two-fold pur- 
pose; it gave him something to do when he 
tired of reading, and it brought other 
youngsters with their instruments, making 
for him real moments of happiness. He 
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also learned games, all of which contrib- 
uted to his well being. 

When he reached his junior year in high 
school, I found that this stage, too, brought 
its special problems. He was so girl-shy 
that it amounted to an infericrity complex. 
About this time, the music teacher, Miss 
Othella Oglesby, interested in the subject 
she taught, and anxious to make him like 
it, took him in charge. Slie was eager and 
ambitious, and, aside from the help she 
gave him with music, she understood his 
social needs. She taught him to dance, and 
we would practice at home. He became his 
Cousin Rosalee’s escort to functions, and 
this aided in overcoming the complex he 
had with relation to girls. He says that he 
keeps time with the music through vibra- 
tions from the floor. 


He Plays Football 


Like other youths, Sylvester wanted to 
play football, and with the consent of the 
coach, Mr. R. L. Pierce, he played with the 
second team in his junior year. He made 
the first team in his senior year, but an 
injury received in one of the last games 
caused the coach to put him out near the 
close of the football season. All this ex- 
perience helped to build up the confidence 
which was so necessary if he were to take 
his place with the normally hearing. In 
1936 he graduated from high school with 
honors. 

I must mention and give praise to two 
other teachers, Mrs. L. M. Hunt and Miss 
A. M. Gates. The former had taught him 
in second grade, and when he arrived in 
high school, she was there to help him, both 
as an instructor and almost as a foster 
parent. It was to her that he carried many 
of his problems, and she smoothed over 
difficulties I did not know how to handle. 
All of his teachers contributed much to 
help him, but these two went farther than 
the classroom. Miss Gates’ persistence and 
skill in teaching made him one of her out- 
standing pupils in English, thus paving the 
way for journalistic efforts which he at- 
tempted as an apprentice, with a promise of 
fair success, could he have continued in this 
line. 
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Plans for Higher Education 
Long before he finished his high school 


education, I began contacting sources for 
knowledge of institutions of learning above 
that of the high school level. Through a 
Kansas City newspaper, I learned of Gallau- 
det College for the Deaf in Washington, 
D. C. They were at first very reluctant to 
grant him a test, as no Negro has ever at- 
tended that college. However, as there are 
no segregation laws relating to the school, 
they listened to our plea. One of the re- 
quirements was that all entrants must come 
from a state institution for the deaf. There- 
fore, very much against my son’s will, I sent 
him to the school for the colored deaf in 
Taft, Oklahoma. After some months there, 
he again applied for entrance to Gallaudet. 
A representative from the school for white 
deaf children at Sulphur came to interview 
him. The interview proved favorable, and 
an entrance test was promised him pro- 
vided the principal then serving at Taft 
would write for it. 

The school year ended; exercises were 

(Continued on page 754) 
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A Demonstration Meeting 


MILING from this page are two of the 
S youngsters from the Lexington School 
for the Deaf who will participate in 
demonstrations to be given next June at 
the Summer Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. The Lexington School will be 
host, and its Superintendent, Dr. C. D. 
O’Connor, who is also Chairman of the 
Summer Meeting Committee, states that 
special emphasis will be placed on demon- 
strations of actual school work, rather than 
on set speeches and 
prepared discus- 
sions. 

Hunter College, 
Teachers College, 
and all the schools 
for the deaf in or 
near Greater New 
York are assisting 
and _ cooperating 
with the Lexing- 
ton School in plans 
for the meeting. All demonstrations and 
meetings will be held in the new six- 
teen story Hunter College building, which 
is directly across the street from the Lex- 
ington School. A_ beautiful auditorium 
seating 700 will be available for general 
sessions, and large classrooms in the 
Hunter Elementary School will be re- 
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probable also that the large and beautifully 
equipped lounge will be placed each day 
at the disposal of those who register for the 
Summer Meeting. 

The plan for demonstrations is to have 
them one hour in length—considerably 
longer than usual. This will allow time at 
the beginning of the period for the instruc- 
tor to outline the objectives of the demon- 
stration. Twenty or twenty-five minutes 
of work with the pupils will follow, and the 
rest of the period will be devoted to ques- 
tions and spontane- 
ous discussions. 

A general session 
is planned for each 
day from 12:00 to 
1:00, and opportu- 
nity will be pro- 
vided for smaller 
group meetings in 
the afternoon. At 
these smaller 
group meetings 
more detailed discussion will be possible in 
areas such as Nursery and Pre-School work, 
Speech, Lip Reading, the Teaching of Lan- 
guage, the Use of Hearing Aids, Parent 
Education and fields of similar interest. 

Within a short time Summer Meeting 
Sub-Committees will be announced and 
more details of the program will be avail- 
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served for the demonstrations. It is quite able. 


Deaf Students Graduating with Hearing Students 


Again, more graduations of deaf students among hearing students have been re- 
ported to the Volta Bureau than in any previous year. The names of 112 new cases ap- 
pear on the five preceding pages. These boys and girls, together with 6 others now 
graduating from college and previously mentioned as preparatory school graduates, have 
accomplished a total of 133 graduations from verious schools for hearing students. 
Only eight this year have finished college—a few less than usual—but the number of 
high school graduations mentioned for the first time reaches the surprising total of 54. 

There are two “firsts in the news.” To the best of our knowledge no Negro gradu- 
ate has ever been on the list before, but this year there are two, both boys. One, whose 
story appears in this issue, has completed high school and a course at Tuskegee. The 
other has graduated from high school in Hartford, Conn., and is attending Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 
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\ 7HATEVER CHRISTMAS 
your Christ- Come walk with me through the Christmas jn big schools, 


town. 
mas plans 


with everybody in 


all the Christmas 


. It smells like the pine woods, there. 
are we hope you'll Tall evergreen trees now line the street, 
have at least one And holly is everywhere. 

big Christmas party The shops are alight and full of gifts, 
And fruit cake and good mince pie; 
And people eall, “Merry Christmas, folks! 
school present, and As we go hurrying by. 


where all sorts of 
homes are represen- 
ted, we are wishing 
we could give, anon- 
> ymously, a new win- 
ter coat to Katy C—, 
a coat like the one 


: Come with me into the Christmas house. 
things. There’s a beautiful Christmas tree, her more affluent 


We mean Christ- And a Christmas supper all prepared, 
And places for you and me. 

é And all will be glad that we have come, 
settias and holly and nd our Christmas will be blessed, 
candles and candy For here within the Christmas house 
and toys and every- Are those we love the best. 


mas trees and poin- 


thing. 

If there are too many children together 
to play games, at least have a Christmas 
“dance,” with everybody in a big circle 
holding hands and skipping around, or 
have two or three Virginia reels, or a grand 
march. Have something that the whole 
school family can share. 

Christmas is a family occasion. 

It’s a time to celebrate, so let’s celebrate 
with all our might. Every child in school 
can learn this—if he learns nothing else 
about Christmas just yet—that Christmas 
is the happiest time of the year, when every- 
body wears a cheerful face, and helps every 
one else have fun. 


Our Gift to Our Pupils 


At this season many of us teachers are 
helping pupils make Christmas gifts for 
their fathers and mothers, and for the un- 
fortunate children who are victims of war. 


classmate is wear- 
ing. Or perhaps we 
are longing to buy 
Bobby M— the bi- 
cycle he is boasting 
that he will get for 
Christmas. We know that Bobby’s mother, 
a widow on relief, will not be able to buy 
any bicycles this Christmas. 

So, with sneaking regret, we give Bobby 
a new tie or a pair of warm gloves (be- 
cause we can’t provide bicycles for a whole 
class). 

But there is one great gift that we ex- 
perienced teachers give Bobby and Katy, 
and all the other deaf children, a gift that 
is more precious than all the new coats or 
bicycles in the stores. 

That is the gift of understanding, and 
we are giving it day after day, year after 
year. 

We understand the deaf. We know them. 
We love them. 

We are able to interpret them to people 
outside their deaf world, people who can’t 
have any idea of the language difficulties 
in the way of a deaf child’s comprehension 
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of fairy stories, and jokes, and etiquette, 
and standards of behavior. 

Because of our long acquaintance with 
the deaf, we are able to explain things to 
a deaf child, as few of his best friends who 
hear could do. And we've earned this abili- 
ty, we teachers, by years of sincere trying. 

We do not misjudge deaf children, nor 
blame them for crimes which they haven't 
the slightest intention of committing. 

When little Ronald, told about Santa by 
a well meaning visitor, looks at the lady 
calmly and says, “You lie,” we are not 
shocked. We know Ronald possesses just 
one word to express disbelief, and he uses 
that word. 

When we take big lumbering Mike Yel- 
linski home for dinner, and he appears un- 
couth at the table, and eats with too much 
expression, we know it isn’t Mike’s fault. 
Mike doesn’t hear the grunts he makes. If 
we show him, tactfully, some time later, 
he'll be only too glad to desist. He wants 
to be polite and attractive as much as any 
other young person. 

Perhaps Mrs. Porter brings her niece 
back to school after a week end visit. She 
complains that Eleanor wouldn’t come in 
when she called her, though Eleanor is 
taught in a hearing aid class. We know 
how to show Mrs. Porter that Eleanor, play- 
ing outdoors, not “listening” for her Aunt’s 
call, really did not hear the summons, even 
if she did hear a noise. 

And so it goes, day after day. 

It wasn’t always so easy. Is there any one 
of us who doesn’t wish he could forget that 
time he didn’t understand? 

Will I ever forget my first Sunday morn- 
ing Assembly, when I faced the big audi- 
ence of children, alone? A boy on the front 
row was tumbling off his chair half the 
time, thrusting out his arms and _ legs, 
bothering all in reach. Fearing conse- 
quences if a riot started, I snatched him out 
and stood him in the corner behind the 
piano, where he wept quietly. Much good 
the service did him! 

But it was not till Assembly was over 
that I found out he was a brand new child, 
homesick, with no idea of watching teachers 
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or services, because he’d never had any in- 
struction. 

It’s so easy to make mistakes about a 
deaf child—to think bewilderment is stub- 
bornness and ignorance, rudeness. Or to 
think mishaps due to miscomprehension are 
deliberate crimes. 

That is why no newcomer to our field 
should pronounce judgments concerning 
the deaf child. He doesn’t know deaf chil- 
dren. Let him wait till he has lived with 
them and loved them. 

Just this morning an indignant caretaker 
of small boys came rushing up to us. “These 
deaf boys are so ungrateful!” he stormed. 
“No matter what you do for them—all the 
trouble you take—they never even thank 
you. Always suspecting you are cheating 
them! Take this Israel Q—-. Says I took 
his money, that he had four dollars, and 
I’ve just had to go all the way to town to 
buy his underwear, and he got a dollar for 
his mother’s present, and he bought stamps, 
and—” 

“Does Israel understand this?” his teach- 
er asked. 

“Sure! I told him! Besides, he ought to 
know he can’t have his money and spend 
it, too.” 

Israel’s teacher took both belligerents in 
her schoolroom, and they did the arithme- 
tic of the vanished four dollars on the black- 
board, with every item carefully set down. 

At recess I asked her how the argument 
ended. 

“O, all right,” she told me. “Israel apolo- 
gized to the poor man as soon as he under- 
stood. You see, he hadn’t known that part 
of the money his father sent was to buy new 
underwear. They had told him, but evi- 
dently he hadn’t got it. But it’s all right 
now.” 

This is one incident. How many such 
misunderstandings must occur in a deaf 
child’s world! What about their conse- 
quences on youthful dispositions and _atti- 
tudes? 

That stubborn boy may not really be 
stubborn. He may be inarticulate. That 
pouting girl may feel that her hearing 
brothers and sisters are unfair to her just 
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because she cannot join in the family pow 
wows. 

We teachers cannot hope to prevent all 
of these misunderstandings, but thanks to 
our long years of trying, we know how to 
avoid a good many of them. We have the 
power. We have earned it. 

And the more we use this power the more 
we have. 

It was the oldest teacher in our school 
who was sent for, last summer, when Sam 
X— ran away from home. Sam was 
brought back by a policeman, angry and de- 
fiant, and Sam’s father was angry, too, be- 
cause he couldn’t see why his boy had run 
away. 

But in school days Sam had had a little 
fun. He had gone to the movies, and 
bought ice cream cones, and played base- 
ball. In summer his father and everybody 
else on the farm worked from early to late 
with no fun, no movies, no spending money. 

The teacher learned there was no money 
to spare till the tobacco crop was sold, and 
all hands were needed for the work. She 
explained to Sam that while there was 
plenty to eat, his father couldn’t give him 
treats till real money came in. 

The other children were used to this 
shortage of money in summer. Sam didn’t 
understand, till his teacher told him. 

Whenever I see any teacher straightening 
out some misunderstanding for a deaf boy 
or girl, it seems to me all teachers of deaf 
children, everywhere, deserve a little share 
in those beautiful words said to the Greatest 
Teacher so long ago, “Thou art a teacher 
come from God.” 

And in 1942 we'll be able to clear up a 
great many more misunderstandings than 
in 1941, because we’ve been steadily clear- 
ing them away all this year, and learning 
how to understand deaf children better. 


For Little Children 


We saw the working out of a Christmas 
entertainment idea that we decided would 
be good to use with little deaf children. 
It was called Christmas Bundles. Orange 
crates, big grocery cartons, and hat boxes 
were used as frames and hung on small 
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children. Crepe paper made the wrappings, 
and the children’s faces peeped above, and 
their feet showed beneath. Big ribbon bows 
and sprigs of holly trimmed the bundles. 

Some bundles were funny. Some were 
pretty, and they were all shapes and sizes. 

An older child with a good speaking 
voice told what was in each bundle and who 
would get it on Christmas Day. 

The last bundle spilled open and small 
stockings filled with toys and candy for 
everybody fell in a pile. 


To Fill Up Empty Spaces on the 
School Christmas Tree 


1. Let the children cut out paper circles, 
stars, etc., and paint them with scarlet nail 
polish. They will glitter beautifully. 

2. Wrap up lollypops in silver paper 
and fasten to the tree with bows of tinsel. 

3. Cover balls of cotton with silver 
paper (or gilt paper), trim with tinsel, and 
fasten to the tree with tinsel or tree hooks. 

4. Make paper chains. Touch them with 
glue, and throw “glitter dust” or “snow” 
on them. The effect will surprise you. Paper 
flowers can be glorified the same way. 


Christmas Plays For Older Children 


(A little adapting must be done, but we 
always have to do that!) 


The Christmas Flowers—E. W. Bates— 
Baker Pub. Co. 

The Little Play Book—Greatest Gift—K. 
Lord—Duffield. 


Kings in Nomania—Percival Wilde— 
Appleton. 


Toy Shop—Percival Wilde—Appleton. 

Enchanted Christmas Tree — Percival 
Wilde—Appleton. 

The Evergreen Tree—Percy Mackaye— 
Appleton. 


Telling The Christmas Story 


If you wish to have your pupils know 
all the Christmas story, and they have been 
in school too short a time to be able to 
read it for themselves, do not disdain help- 
ing yourself out with chalk talks. We re- 
cently took another series of lessons on 
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chalk talks, as there is no artist in our 
family. 

Chalk talks are not art, and you don’t 
have to be an artist to use them. Sacred 
characters are indicated by a lightly sug- 
gested cross or light, crowds by collections 
of lines with suggestions of heads, and the 
things that must be drawn can be practiced 
upon beforehand. Anyone who practices 
can draw a camel, a star in the sky, an old 
inn, or a manger. Practice at home with 
pencil and paper. Then rehearse once with 
the blackboard, before you “tell” the story 
to the children. 

You can even draw the difficult lines 
faintly in slate pencil first, if you must. 
We guarantee your audience will be 


thrilled. 


THE TEACHER’S CHRISTMAS BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES : 


Tale I 
Miss Amy Barr ran the Christmas show. 
All said twas the best the school had had. 
And not one pupil forgot one speech, 
And not one teacher who helped got mad. 


Tale II 

Little Betty Bopkins’ mother came to school, 

To tell her Betty’s teacher the methods were 
just right. 

And when the child then made mistakes 
galore for Ma to see, 

Mrs. Bopkins smi'ed and sai’ “Well Betty’s 
not so bright.” 


Tale Ill 
Little Bill said “kicks” for “‘six,” 
And “sukusy” for “‘sky.”’ 
But when Miss Jones corrected him, 
He said them right, first try. 


Tale IV 
Mr. Draper read a paper 
Teacher audience gave heed. 
He held forth on How To Teach It. 
Everyone who heard agreed. 


Tale V 

Hapless Mrs. Ruhl missed the bus up to her 
school, 

Got there late and didn’t send reports as she 
had ought, 

Wrecked the heating system with a hasty up- 
ward jerk. 

The principal when summoned said, “Why 
don’t give that a thought!” 
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Tale VI 

Visitors were coming at a quarter after nine, 

And nobody was absent, and everyone felt 
fine. 

No leaky pipes were hissing, no dust was 
there to see. 

No pupil had the sniffles, or splints on arm 
or knee. 

The school nurse didn’t send a note she 
wanted Angeline. 

The visitors all entered at a quarter after 
nine! 


Isn’t It So? 


Little boy, little girl, with the truth in your 
eyes, 
They have shattered the faith I had; 
They have broken the idols I used to 
prize— 
All the idols that made me glad. 


But now you must know if the tale be true 
That I heard in the long ago, 
Of the jolly old Saint and the way that he 
flew 
With the presents. Now, isn’t it so? 


—From “The Land of Make-Believe,” by Wilbur 
Nesbit. 


t 
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Language for the Deaf Child 


By HELEN FULKERSON INGLE 


(Continued from November) 


We Cannot Ignore Principles 


OWEVER much we might like to 
H “label as functional what we like, 

and as formal what we do not like,” 
as Mr. Evans said in the passage quoted 
above, teachers of the deaf cannot long 
ignore language principles without running 
into difficulty. These principles have been 
carefully classified in the available works 
on language teaching. It remains for most 
of us only to decide when principles are to 
be taught and which method of presenta- 
tion should be used in teaching them. 

The language forms that seem most essen- 
tial in the intermediate department are 
questions and indirect discourse. The com- 
prehersion of a great number of questions 
is very important during these years, and 
the ability to ask questions is very helpful. 
In both the primary and intermediate de- 
partments the deaf child has to understand 
the structure of the question form, and 
how to use it; but the primary grades are 
more concerned with the establishment of 
the word form of the question and the 
difference between a question and a state- 
ment. In the intermediate grades the ques- 
tion form functions as a means of obtain- 
ing information. The pupil learns by ask- 
ing questions, and the teacher asks ques- 
tions to test the pupil’s knowledge. 

If the foundation has been laid in the 
primary grades, all that is needed in the 
intermediate grades is practice. The teach- 
er must insist on the use of the question 
form where it is needed. This insistence 
can prove irksome to both pupil and teach- 
er, but it need not be if the teacher will help 
the pupil until the question form becomes 
automatic. 


Let The Pupils Ask Questions 
A useful device is to let the pupils ask 


the questions on the day’s lesson. Here the 
question becomes both a reading and a 


language technique. If they can ask each 

other questions about what they have read, 

they have understood what they have read. 

Sometimes I let only one pupil ask the ques- 

tions on a given lesson. This is advisable 

where one pupil has greater ability than 
the others. It gives him constructive work 
to plan while the others are still reading, 
and it creates in the others the desire to 
follow. If the pupils are all of about the 
same ability (should such a Utopian condi- 
lion exist in your class), they can take turns 
asking questions. I usually participate in 
this class exercise, asking the questions the 
pupils are unable to frame, or those which 

I consider important to a check up on the 

lesson. 

I have selected some questions taken at 
random from a last year’s reading lesson. 
The children had been “exposed” to ques- 
tion forms for a year since the primary 
grades before I started this work. The 
questions selected were based on a story 
read in Webster’s Reader, pages 84-93. 

Pupits: 1. Who ran away? 

. Where did Snowball go? 

. What did Snowball smell? 

. What fell out of the wagon? 

. Did the man want Snowball 
to follow him? (Probably 
“the moral to adorn the 
tale.” ) 

6. What did the man have? 

7. What did Snowball do? 

8. What happened to Snowball? 

. Did he get the shoe? 

10. Why didn’t he get it? 

One of the most interesting results of this 
type of exercise was a question which one 
of my little boys asked this fall. The story 
said that the boy and his father had whis- 
pered together. This little boy was asking 
the questions that day, and he wrote, “What 
kind of noise did Joe and his father talk?” 
I am sure that a teacher of the deaf will 
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agree with me that this way of asking the 
question would be much more easily com- 
prehended by our pupils than its conven- 
tional form. Needless to say, my little 
questioner received full praise before I ex- 
plained to him the correct form of the 
question. 


Insist on Correct Question Forms 


Just the other day there occurred a jus- 
tification of my contention that if we insist 
on the correct question form, in time the 
child will begin to use it spontaneously. 
One of my pupils had not returned to school 
at the usual time. His parents have the 
habit of not sending him back promptly 
(to the secret envy of the other children, no 
doubt.) One of my little girls glanced at the 
clock, noticed that it was getting late and 
said to me, “Where is Bob?” When I re- 
plied, “I don’t know,” she asked, “Will he 
go home last Friday?” I repeated her ques- 
tion, slightly empasizing Will and last. She 
looked chagrined and corrected herself. 
This child could not write or say more 
than one or two sentences independently 
two years ago. 

An illustration came up recently of the 
fact that a child does not necessarily feel 
the need of the same language form as we 
adults do. The teacher to whom my girls 
go for sewing is very popular with them. 
She came into the room on some errand, 
and the children were curious. One of the 
girls said, “Why did Miss Webster come?” 
It was on the tip of my tongue to correct 
her and have her say, “What did Miss 
Webster want?” when I realized there was 
nothing incorrect about her question. 

The list of questions for comprehension 
in these grades far exceeds those required 
for use. This is because of the beginning 
of the use of text books, and the more ex- 
tended reading of books in general. The 
comprehension of questions in arithmetic 
requires a special technique in teaching 
and learning. Incidentally, the answering 
of questions in arithmetic problems, where 
the teacher requires a “full answer” (and 
this teacher does), affords an excellent 
means of drill and repetition of language, 
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much of which is applicable to life situa- 
tions. 


Indirect Discourse 

I have struggled with indirect discourse 
since my student-teacher days. I have used 
all the devices taught me in training, and 
all of which I have read. I have even tried 
ignoring the demon; but I knew that some 
day it would have to be met and conquered. 
And so I faced it, and arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. If we hold to the theory that the 
needs of the child should determine what 
is taught, we have to admit that this is a 
language principle which must be taught, 
and in the intermediate grades. Modern 
primary texts are filled with direct dis- 
courses, and in order to answer questions 
on the content of these books, the pupil 
must be able to change direct discourse 
into indirect. 

2. This is a principle which, as even 
the most enthusiastic believer in “natural 
language” admits, requires an analytical 
approach, and a thorough understanding 
by both teacher and pupil. 

The first requisite is a thorough under- 
standing of the use of pronouns. If the 
pronoun has not been mastered by the time 
the pupil reaches the intermediate grades, 
the teacher will have to teach pronouns 
before starting work on indirect discourse. 
A study of various language systems and of 
Miss Willoughby’s book* on “Direct and 
Indirect Quotations” will give the teacher 
a comprehensive knowledge of this difficult 
language technique. 

3. Too much meaningless drill on this 
principle results either in a stereotyped use 
of it, or in such distaste for its use that the 
pupil forgets it as soon as the drill is over, 
like the child who was kept after school to 
learn to say “I have gone.” He was as- 
signed the task of writing this sentence one 
hundred times. This accomplished, he 
placed a note on the teacher’s desk: “Dear 
teacher, I am through, and | have went 
home.” 

Some decision must be reached by the 
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teacher as to the amount and kind of drill 
necessary for the learning of this principle 
without the resultant distaste which defeats 
the purpose of teaching. After I have pre- 
sented the framework for the use of in- 
direct discourse, offering it slowly enough 
so as not to confuse the child, I find that 
the most satisfactory way to establish it is 
to make the drill meaningful and make it 
brief, although frequent. When it is han- 
dled in this manner, the children seem to 
enjoy it, especially if a great deal of fuss 
is made over the ones who master it, and 
no stigma is attached to those who are slow 
in understanding it. 

The following simple exercise has proved 
helpful. Asking questions that may be 
answered from a book all the children are 
reading, I will say, 

“Page 52, lines 3-5. What did Miss Hill 
ask the children?” 

The question in the text was. “Do you 
think other animals get hungry in winter 
time?” 

“Page 53, lines 4 and 5. What did Nan 
say that they could do?” 

(“We could give them something to eat 
every day.”) 

By limiting my drill to a few sentences, 
and associating it with some lesson upon 
which the children will be questioned, I 
prevent it from becoming burdensome. 

Another exercise which my pupils enjoy 
and which has proved worth while is to 
write a few sentences which the children, 
or someone else, actually said to me in the 
school room some time during the day, and 
then have the other children tell me about 
what has been said. For variation, and as a 
more difficult test, I sometimes tell the chil- 
dren about what has been said, and ask 
them if they know what the speaker said. 


Use Indirect Discourse Naturally 


After the work on indirect discourse has 
been launched, I seize every opportunity, of 
course, to use the form naturally. When 
the child tells me of happenings at home, of 
something associated with playmates and 
schoolmates, or any other item of interest, 
if he does not use the indirect form, I re- 
peat what he has told me, using indirect 
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discourse, but I do not ask that he change 
what he has said to indirect discourse. In 
time, the children begin to feel what it is 
all about, and try to use the indirect form 
themselves. The first time they do so is a 


red letter day to me. ; 


The teaching of indirect discourse alone 
has convinced me of the wisdom of giving 
children time to grasp a difficult language 
principle instead of crowding a great many 
half understood principles into the teaching 
program. It is surprising how simple a 
sentence form is required to express a wide 
variety of children’s interests. 

To illustrate this, I offer a paper written 
by one of my pupils, who entered school a 
year later than the others in the room. 
When I started teaching her, three years 
ago this fall, she had a fair comprehension 
of isolated words, which she could read 
and write, but she was a miserable lip read- 
er and had almost unintelligible speech. She 
could not write more than two or three sen- 
tences independently. She had average 
intelligence, a splendid personality, and a 
very nice background of childlike interests. 
This is the topic she wrote after a short 
visit home, a year ago last November. 


At Home 


Last Thursday Arnold and I went home. Arnold 
came to my house. His Uncle Jack and his 
mother came too. They ate dinner. Mr. Orr 
brought us some milk. 

Last Saturday we went down town. Carl 
bought a puppy. His name is Brownie. 

Last Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Orr came to my 
house. They ate dinner with us. Mr. Orr teased 
me. 

A rooster pecked ny leg. 

What more would you demand from a 
twelve year old youngster? It is true that 
there is no leading up to the subject of the 
climax of her experience. But to the writer, 
no doubt, the simple statement of fact was 
sufficiently dramatic. 


Drill Can Be Stepped Up 
What of clauses, adjectives and preposi- 
tional phrases? Are these to be altogether 
ignored during these formative years? By 
no means, but I do think that they require 
less drill than was in the past considered 
(Continued on page 748) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Rainbow at Christmas 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


working in behalf of the deaf and hard 

of hearing should have made, in con- 
nection with that work, one of the most 
widely used aids for hearing persons. Dr. 
Bell, of course, was working on the prob- 
lems of the deaf when he developed the 
idea that gave birth to the modern tele- 
phone. And now, almost under my eyes, I 
have the spectacle of a deafened girl doing 
for hearing persons a much needed job that 


} is an amazing thought that a man 


they had never managed to get around to. 


doing for themselves! 

I have in mind the story of Mrs. Joseph 
L. F. Collins and her Rainbow Guild. Not 
only is Mrs. Collins showing us that im- 
paired hearing need not be a bar to a full 
and useful life; she is making the further 
demonstration that success in life is not 
necessarily a matter of making a lot of 
money. Here we have a true success story 
in spite of the fact that her work is costing 
her money instead of making it for her. 


The Rainbow Guild 


The idea for the Rainbow Guild was born 
some dozen years ago; its realization is the 
relatively young but quite vigorous corre- 
spondence club for tuberculosis patients. 
Yes, that is what the Rainbow Guild is—a 
correspondence club modeled on the lines of 
the Everywhere League, begun in the pages 
of the Vo_ta REVIEW, now continuing un- 
der the auspices of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. This is not exact- 
ly surprising, since as a youngster Mrs. 
Collins, then Esther Franc, was one of our 
Everywhere club members. She had battled 
with both impaired hearing and tubercu- 
losis. While she won out over tuberculosis, 
she found, as most of us do, that there was 


nothing she could do about her impaired 
hearing but ignore it. She has manifestly 
done just that—ignored it! 

The idea for the Rainbow Guild came to 
her while she was confined to her bed by 
illness. Just then along came her Every- 
where League letters. They entertained her 
for hours. After she had written her own 
letter, inserted it in its proper place in the 
folder and mailed the letters to the next 
person on the mailing list, she was musing 
on sick folks and how much letters mean 
to them. Going back over her own life, she 
recalled the interminable months when, held 
down on a narrow cot in a thick plaster 
cast (tuberculosis of the spine was her 
trouble) she never seemed to get enough 
mail. She began to think how much such 
letter groups as those in the Everywhere 
League would mean to tuberculosis pa- 
tients who are sometimes confined to their 
beds not merely for days and weeks, but 
for months or even years. (Her interest 
in tuberculosis patients, incidentally, was 
not entirely impersonal, even aside from her 
own bitter experience with the disease. She 
won her fight with it, as i have said—but 
her good looking husband, Joe Collins, is 
still battling it.) So Esther then and there 
decided that she must start a correspond- 
ence club for the tuberculosis patients. 


Dee Stands for Determination 


We used to call her “Dee,” not Esther, 
in those early days of the Everywhere 
League. “D” stands for so many nice 
things, you know. It stands for “determina- 
tion,” for example, and that certainly is a 
definite part of Esther’s makeup. In spite 
of the somewhat wide gap that extended 
between the birth of the idea and its realiza, 
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tion she hung on to her determination grim- 
ly. She hung on to it until one Christmas— 
and wasn’t it appropriate that her dream 
should come true at Christmas! That Christ- 
mas week she had found in a five-and-ten- 
cent store packages of Christmas cards, 10 
for 10 cents. She bought 50 at once. A 
week later she returned for 30 more. Being 
a clerical worker on the usual small salary, 
she had to watch her pennies. And there 
was the postage still to come. What she 
planned was to send these Christmas cards 
to tuberculosis patients, with an explana- 
tion of what she was planning for them— 
the Rainbow Guild. She did not know as 
many as 80 tuberculous patients personally, 
so she had to build up her mailing list. 
This she did by going to the public library 
and consulting health journals devoted to 
tuberculosis. In them she found the names 
and addresses. of persons who, taking the 
cure in various places, were asking people 
to write to them. 


A Ninety Per Cent Response 


The 80 names were obtained and the 
cards mailed in time for Christmas—some- 
thing of a labor of love in itself. Along 
with each card went a typed slip explain- 
ing what Dee had in mind. Believe it or 
not, 72 replies were received! She formed 
these 72 persons into 8 groups of 9 each. 
She served as the tenth member of the 
group temporarily—she had decided to re- 
strict the groups to 10 members each in 
order that the letters might move around 
rapidly—and acted as Captain until the 
members became familiar with the proced- 
ure to be followed in circulating the letters. 
Then as additional persons applied for 
membership she added one to each group, 
withdrew herself, and permitted the 10 
members to elect their own Captain. Dee 
continues to supervise all of the groups. 
In round numbers, some 700 persons have 
participated to date. As older members 
drop out for one reason or another, new 
ones are coming in, and so the Guild con- 
tinues to grow. 

Instead of an annual conference, the 
Guild holds a “rally” in New York City the 
last Sunday in October of each year. The 
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first rally was held at Dee’s home—she then 
lived in New York—but the membership 
has grown so that it is now necessary to en- 
gage a hotel or club room for the affair. 

The Guild has its official organ, too, for 
Carey Holbrook, Editor of the Health City 
Sun of Albuquerque, New Mexico, has very 
generously donated space in his paper for 
general news of the Guild and its activities. 
Dee, as associate editor of the Sun, edits at 
least two pages of Guild news and notes 
on members, and is starting a new feature 
to be called “Under the Rainbow,” in which 
will appear bits of personal information 
about Joe, their home, etc. Since they 
moved to the country four years ago, mem- 
bers, knowing they were both born and 
bred in the city of New York, repeatedly 
asked for reports on their reactions to rural 
life—saying that the reports that appeared 
in ring letters were too good for ring let- 
ter use only, and should be in the Health 
City Sun! 


Under the Rainbow 


The name of the new feature is not taken, 
as you may have supposed, from the name 
Rainbow Guild. It came into being in this 
way: One Sunday after Dee and Joe had 
returned from church—they now live in a 
tiny cottage at Mahopac, New York—they 
saw from their porch the beginning of a 
rainbow. It was so faint at first that Dee 
wanted to get a better view of it. She put 
on her coat, took an umbrella—it was rain- 
ing a little—and went out back of the cot- 
tage. There she could see the rainbow com- 
ing into its full beauty; and there it was, 
encircling, putting its arms about their 
home! Dee had been puzzling over a name 
for the new feature. She puzzled no longer! 
It would be “Under the Rainbow,” she de- 
cidedly immediately. 

The Guild’s motto, Ad astra per aspera 
(to the stars through hope) expresses brief- 
ly, yet completely, the principle on which 
the Guild was founded and the dream of its 
members today. Its code matches its motto. 
Written by Ruth G. Smith of Jane Lew, 
West Virginia, it reads: 

Let me learn to live within my restricted orbit 
a life so full that there is no time for pining; to 
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be content with quiet diversions and modest ac- 
complishments; to bring to each day fresh hipe 
and an optimistic outlook. , 

Let me take what comes with a smile, drawing 
courage from that unfailing source of all good 
things, and battle gamely to the end so that if I 
do not win this fight with our common enemy none 
can say that I did not do my best. 

Let me be considerate of all about me, not 
wasting the strength and patience of those who 
serve by asking numerous favors; and showing 
abundant gratitude for each act of kindness. 
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Let me be lenient with those whose efforts may 
fall short of good intentions, and not be too 
critical of bungling mortals. 

Ler me hold fast to my dreams and strive to 
reach the stars through hope. 

Let me be tolerant, yet true to my convictions. 

Let me be an ardent patriot, yet cognizant of 
the universal brotherhood of man. 

Let me be a real friend, loving and lovable, 
leaving the world a little better for my having 
lived. 


Speaking of Handicaps 


BY ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 
Vi. REBUILDING THE WRECKAGE 


Almost everybody in the world is handicapped in one way or another. Some 
have suffered physical abnormalities which they find hard to bear. Others have 
risen above even more serious difficulties, and are living lives that are daily 
sermons to those around them. 


Yet untold numbers are suffering handicaps that are not so apparent as 
physical ones. They are struggling against burdens of fear, worry, hate, bitter- 
ness and apathy. There are forms of mental blindness and deafness more devas- 
tating than physical blindness and deafness. 


Whatever your deprivation, this page is for you. Each month it will tell 
you about somebody who is overcoming the effects of a handicap. 


| know a woman who wrecked her own life and then made it again. She 
was a musician, facing a very promising career, when she allowed circumstances 
to embitter her life to the extent that living no longer held an appeal. She de- 
termined upon suicide, and then threw herself before a moving train. She lived! 


When she recovered, one foot, one arm and part of the other hand were 
gone. Her face was permanently marred. 


What could you have done with that wreckage? 


Having lost her hands, the tools of her profession, she took what was left 
and made something of it. She had a fairly good singing voice and a wealth of 
musical knowledge. She put into the training of that voice all the determina- 
tion she possessed. 


She realized that concert work would be denied her because of her dis- 
figurement, but she met this calmly. All her self pity had disappeared. 


Today she is a successful teacher of voice, and if you meet her you will 
carry her memory with you always. | was with her several times before | real- 
ized the extent of her handicap. 


She smashed her own life and then, with the pieces, made an exquisite 
mosaic. It wasn’t easy but it is a fine piece of work. 
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Australia Calling 


Excerpts From Personal Letters 
By I. C.F. 


HEN a friend began sending me 
W eves of the Votta Review, I 

was positively revolted at the 
thought that I might find anything of in- 
terest in reading of the trials of other ab- 
normal people (said che, with the true 
Australian “tact” that makes the English 
furiously call us “crude’”—while U. S. A. 
euphemistically translates it “casual”). I 
found I was quite wrong—large slices of 
the magazine interest me exceedingly, and 
bits of it comfort me. It is rather selfish 
comfort, I admit, but still comfort, to find 
that at least some aspects of this ear busi- 
ness are shared by others. 

As a background for this story, I shall 
have to offer certain information about 
myself and my auditory machinery. I hope 
it won’t bore you as much as it will me. 

From the age of five I’ve had a constant 
succession of diseases, ills, and woes, nearly 
all of which the doctors were unable to 
diagnose satisfactorily. When they did 
succeed, it was usually too late to avoid 
an operation. To name a few which are 
still among those present: adhesions from 
too many operations starting at the age of 
fourteen (peritonitis plus doctors’ mis- 
takes) ; anemia; several years’ agony from 
a radium burn on my foot (the mistake of 
another doctor), culminating in amputa- 
tion of the foot; an injury to the base of 
the spine (through falls owing to lack of 
balance because of artificial foot). 

Specialists gravely lecture my mother on 
the fearful doing my nervous system has 
had, but anyway, up to four or five years 
ago I led a fairly normal, reasonably active, 
comparatively hard-working life (if one is 
allowed to call “normal” at all the life of 
one bridge fiend married to another bridge 
fiend). For the last five years, however, 
I’ve been developing into a total invalid, 
spending the mornings of all my days in 
bed, the afternoons in a warm bath (the 


only place where I get any perceptible relief 
from pain), and after dinner propped up in 
an armchair by the fire. I counted up re- 
cently, and found that I’d spent ten years 
and seventeen weeks of my life in bed in 
pain—all sorts of different things, many of 
them “unique”; I’ve left out dozens. Some 
collect stamps, some nations, some. ail- 
ments! 


Ticking, Booming and Waves 


In my late twenties a slight ticking and 
a noise like waves on the shore began 
pounding, intermittently, in my left ear. 
The right one was affected similarly about 
five years later. Noises gradually became 
continuous and fresh ones added them- 
selves, till now, at nearly 45, I have most 
forms of noise in both ears, never ceasing, 
but varying in volume. 

Ticking, booming, and waves are staple 
diet, but other noises, such as horses gallop- 
ing on paved roads, bells, whistles, drums, 
etc., etc., join in when inclined (when 
they’re inclined, I mean—I’m definitely 
against the whole movement). 

Actual deafness came slowly. I can still 
hear if spoken to directly. I can hear the 
noise of the radio only too well, but can 
rarely distinguish a complete phrase, as the 
sounds overlap. I almost never listen from 
choice, and not often in any case. There 
are occasional times, however, when I can 
hear quite well for a little while. The varia- 
tion in my hearing, I think, is due to the 
loudness or otherwise of the ten or twelve 
different head noises which drown the 
speaker’s voice. 


F. D. R., by Radio and Radio- 
Telephone 


Well, an American citizen of whom you 
may have heard, one F. D. Roosevelt, made 
a speech last month which I was deter- 
mined to listen to, though a radio speaker 
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usually sounds to me like four men inter- 
rupting each other, in voices of totally dif- 
ferent pitch, in a language resembling, say, 
Patagonian. He spoke at noon, Melbourne 
time, and was broadcast by radio-telephone. 
At that hour I had the radio to myself, to 
manipulate as I would. I heard every word, 
every sentence, every intonation, without ef- 
fort—apart from three total “blackouts” 
lasting from 30 to 60 seconds, when I heard 
not a sound but those in my ears. (Inci- 
dentally, I was much impressed by the 
speech and its implications. ) 


Immediately the radio-telephone broad-' 


cast ended, at 12:45 P. M. here, the speech 
came through another station by straight 
radio. I haven’t a mechanical mind, and it 
may be very simple, but it still seems a 
miracle to me—hearing the same speech, I 
mean, straight from the President’s lips as 
he spoke it, but getting here an hour later 
because it was not relayed by telephone. 

With my elephant’s memory I could al- 
most have repeated the speech verbatim, 
but I listened for five minutes and heard 
only my usual three or four men interrupt- 
ing each other in Erse or Hindu. Five min- 
utes was all I could stand. 

That evening at 7:30 there was a tran- 
scription of the radio-telephone broadcast, 
and the four men quarrelled in Troquois 
throughout. Though my sofa was on the 
far side of the fire (it’s July—winter here) 
and I plugged my ears with cottonwool, I 
only just survived when it turned out that 
Mother had fallen asleep at the start of the 
(pardon me) . . . speech, and wanted to 
listen again at 9:30 P. M. when the straight 
radio version was re-broadcast. Yes, in Es- 
kimo! 

Just to top it off, Melbourne papers quot- 
ed the speech in full the next day. I was 
practically conversant with it by that time, 
as my memory had enabled me to fit most 
of F. D. R.’s criginal words into the rhythm 
of the quarrelling quartet. 

I only once heard one sentence in F. D. 
R.’s voice after ihe first radio-telephone 
broadcast. He speaks much like a Mel- 
burnian, I think, with slightly flatter A’s 
being the only difference. (Who decided 
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that “flat” was the converse of “broad,” 


anyway ?) 


Australia on the Air 


I’m sorry you can’t manage to hear 
“Australia Calling.” About your breakfast 
time the program is—though it’s actually 
broadcast from here twelve to fifteen hours 
after you get it! It begins with .ne most 
frightful row you ever heard—the laugh of 
the Kookaburra, the Laughing Jackass. 
It’s really a bird, but it sounds like Hitler 
in hysterics. It goes “Hoo-hoo, hah-hah, 
hoo-hoo, hah-hah” very quickly, loudly and 
raucously, repeated over and over again. 
It’s worth hearing, but the fact that you 
can't get it, although I do get so many 
American broadcasts, is not because my 
radio is attuned to short wave reception 
any more than yours is. It simply shows 
the relative interest taken by my country in 
yours and yours in mine, plus the undeni- 
able fact that you have more people whose 
broadcasts would be of interest than we 
have. Our population is small (only 7,000,- 
000 in all Australia) and most of our best 
artists go to London or U. S. A. The only 
time I heard Melbourne’s own Melba was 
by radio from London. A. B. C. (Austral- 
ian Broadcasting Company) for a mere 
guinea a year give us everything of interest 
from abroad—whenever Hollywood has a 
concert for Britain, or when F. D. R. or 
Churchill speaks, or Robert Donat broad- 
casts. Every day of our lives there are sev- 
eral items from overseas. Some are direct, 
but if they arrive here at a totally unrea- 
sonable hour, the various stations relay 
them later as well. I got out of bed once at 
4 A. M. to hear the King. 


We’re a very young country—it’s only a 
short time ago, comparatively, that Aus- 
tralia was “discovered” and colonized by 
the English; and a shorter time still (about 
50 years) since we became a self-governing 
Dominion without any tie but that of affec- 
tion (plus trade preferences!) between us 
and Great Britain. And only since this war 
have we loosed our Voice on the world— 


(Continued on page 758) 
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A Time for Great Rejoicing 


66 ILL I lose my position if I wear 
\ \) a hearing aid?” asks an anxious 
teacher whose hearing is becom- 

ing impaired. 
“No,” says the Los Angeles School 
Board, “but you may lose it if you don’t!” 


On October 13, 1941, the Los Angeles 
School Journal published a statement that 
constitutes a tribute to the clear thinking 
and progressive attitude of the school ad- 
ministrators in that city. It reads as fol- 
lows: 


“There seems to exist in the minds of 
some teachers a fear that if they use hear- 
ing aids they will be jeopardizing their po- 
sitions. Vincent P. Maher, Deputy Super- 
intendent of the Los Angeles Schools, has 
asked the Journal to assure all teachers and 
other employees of the school board, that 
the board heartily approves of the use of 
a hearing aid whenever there is any need 
for the use of one. 


“Mr. Maher says there is no thought of 
discrimination against those who wear 
glasses or false teeth, and that there is ab- 
solutely no thought of discrimination 
against the use of hearing aids. The only 
ones who need fear censure are those who 
do not avail themselves of the wonderful 
new devices offered to those who have im- 
paired hearing.” 


The Authorities Are Learning 


Those who sometimes doubt that judg- 
ment and fair-mindedness have been im- 
proved by modern education should be re- 
assured by this announcement. When we 
realize that only sixty years ago, after 
glasses had been in use for more than three 
hundred years, a man’s wearing them was 
sometimes considered evidence that he 
could not see well enough to do his work, 
the wisdom of the California educators be- 
comes doubly apparent, for wearable hear- 
ing aids that really enable their users to 
hear well have been available for less than 
ten years. 


Automobile Driving 


There is much encouragement also in the 
recent studies on “Personal Factors in the 
Safe Operation of Motor Vehicles,” by 
Leon Brady, Pd.D., Research Associate in 
the Center for Safety Education in New 
York University. “These investigations,” 
says an editorial writer in the November 
issue of Hygeia, “covered every phase and 
every factor which might concern reduction 
in traffic accidents. Accurate measurements 
were made of the blood pressure of the 
drivers, of their vision, their intelligence, 
their ability to hear, their reactions to al- 
cohol and other drugs, their personality 
and other problems. ... . As far as hearing 
is concerned there did not appear to be any 
convincing evidence that persons who are 
partly or entirely deaf cannot drive safely.” 
(Italics ours). 


Accident Liability 


In the same issue of Hygeia is an article 
by Dr. William E. Grove, “Does Your Job 
Depend on Hearing?” 


“To determine whether there are any 
special problems involving the person who 
is hard of hearing in industry, considera- 
tion must be given to such factors as the 
specific hearing defect and its degree, the 
psychologic attitude of the person to his de- 
fect, the attitude of industry, to the handi- 
cap, the type of work engaged in, the fitness 
of the handicapped person to do a particu- 
lar type of work, and the degree to which 
he has sought to compensate for his handi- 
cap.” 

Making a study in this field, Dr. Grove 
sent questionnaires to about fifty employers 
of labor in all types of work and occupa- 
tions. Such questions were asked as: 

Is there any particular department in which 
persons with defective hearing are handicapped? 

Is defective hearing actually hazardous in any 


particular department? 
Do you have the hearing tested? 


(Continued on page 746) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Purrs and Scratches 


ex are purrs and scratches in the 


mail this month, and much of absorb- 
ing interest. J. A. F. sends a hearty, 

“The Mail Box for November is great, and 
I don’t mean maybe.” And M. L. H. writes 
from Brooklyn, “I liked what Molly Mather 
said about the leaners and the standers.” 

From Massachusetts comes a dissenting 
note: “Molly Mather for September was 
more up my alley. The stuff she usually 
publishes is the sort of thing I loathe.” 

Well, some good, hearty disagreement is 
stimulating. These long distance arguments 
are often quite remarkable. Think of start- 
ing something that somebody in Australia 
disagrees with violently enough to write a 
letter about it! Think of publishing that 
letter and getting a reply from Maryland to 
send back to Australia! Which reminds 
me that the Votta REVIEW once started 
a chess game between a man in Australia 
and one in Brooklyn. I’ve never heard 
what became of it. 

Australia to Maryland and Back 


Mail Boxers may recall a lady who wrote 
from Malvern in the August Vota Review 
to call J. A. F. a Baron Munchausen for 
saying he didn’t mind being deaf, and also 
for relating that he was presented with a 
medal for his work on a bowling team with- 
out realizing that the medal was actually 
being bestowed on him. I did not under- 
stand why the lady thought that account 
was fictional, for I am sure there are plenty 
of h.o.h. persons who could duplicate it. 
I recall that Miss Betty Wright was sitting 
on a platform with Red Cross Workers at 
a time when she could not hear a word said 
on the platform. When her own fine work 
and initiative were praised by one of the 
speakers, she applauded vigorously, not 
knowing the speaker was talking about her. 

Anyhow, I.C.F. of Malvern did not be- 
lieve what J.A.F. of Maryland said, and 
several of J.A.F.’s friends sprang to his 
defense. Finally, he sent in a rejoinder of 
his own: 


The Man Whose Shoes Were 
Too Tight 


Dear Molly Mather: 


There is a story about a man who was 
persuaded to buy a pair of shoes entirely 
too small for him. The first day he wore 
them, they nearly killed him, but he was 
so busy he could not take the time to go 
home and change them. Instead, he stopped 
in and took a strong drink, thinking it 
might soften the discomfort. It did, so he 
took another—and another—and another. 
When he finally reached his room shortly 
before midnight, he was so befuddled that 
he went to bed with his aching feet on the 
pillow and his head at the foot oj the bed. 
All night long he dreamed that he had an 
excruciating toothache. 

Now, now, don’t be puzzling, because 
all I’m getting at is that some of my distant 
friends are worrying because they feel that 
my feet are where my head ought to be; 
otherwise, they write, 1 should have rushed 
into print long ago with a devastating reply 
to the correspondent from Australia who 
compared me to Baron Munchausen. 

Why should I make a devastating reply? 
For years I have been pointing out that 
the deafened are really the smartest people 
in the world. What use would I be making 
of my natural advantage if I took exception 
to her statement? When she writes that my 
yarn of having been presented with a medal 
and eulogy all unaware is on all fours 
(hands and feet?) with Munchausen’s ad- 
venture, she is in effect declaring that I am 
not as dumb as I say I am. Do my friends 
really want me to prove to her that I am? 
That, it seems to me, is a severe strain to 
put on friendship. No, no, when anyone 
intimates that | am smarter than I say I am, 
I am willing to allow the statement to stand 
unchallenged. Let sleeping dogs lie, say 1: 
I will stick to the truth. Why should I worry 
because so few persons really know the 
truth when they see it? 

I feel sure, however, that the charming 
letter from your Australian friend will not 
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be wasted. We need to get a clearer under- 
standing of others—their opinions and 
habits. Now, about the Australians. I think 
I mentioned in V olts—but no matter, | want 
to see the story in print again anyway— 
the group of visitors at the zoological gar- 
den who paused at an inclosure where there 
were several kangaroos. “These are natives 
of Australia,” said the guide. “Natives of 
Australia!” gasped one of the older women 
in the group. “My goodness! I just had a 
letter from my niece saying she’d married 
one!” 
J. A. F., MARYLAND. 


We Need Better Understanding 


It is quite true that we need to under- 
stand each other better and to get a sense of 
proportion in regard to each other’s idio- 
syncrasies. A facetious publisher once 
printed a map of the United States as it is 
seen from the Bostonian’s point of view. 
Cape Cod was a mighty elbow, jutting out 
from the east coast of a gigantic state of 
Massachusetts which stretched north and 
south, with all the other Atlantic seaboard 
states added on as mere afterthoughts. Yel- 
lowstone Park was in Arizona, and Kansas 
was the capital of Utah. Boston dwarfed 
New York and Philadelphia, and Chicago 
was located vaguely in the state of Denver, 
which was itself a still vaguer part of the 
“Western Plains.” If the people of one 
country can have (even in a parody) such 
remarkable ideas about the places in an- 
other part of the same country, is it strange 
that an American weaves fantasies about 
Australia, and an Englishman still bases 
his notions of America on the novels of 
Fenimore Cooper? 

I recall talking to an old lady who, born 
in Sweden, had lived most of her adult life 
in New England; and who, at sixty-five or 
so, was being uprooted and carried to 
California. 

“You will like the people out there,” I 
said soothingly. 

“Pipple?” she said scornfully, “Vat kind 
off pipple?” The way she said it, I knew 
she had them all visualized as wearing G- 
strings. 


The Volta Review 


Because that sort of thing is still com- 
mon, I am always particularly glad to ex- 
change ideas and opinions with those who 
live in other places and speak other lan- 
guages. Here is a letter from Switzerland 
that came just the other day. 


A Letter From Switzerland 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Your Mail Box goes around the world, 
but it seems that up to now you have no 
Swiss among your correspondents. A gap 
indeed, and you will thank me for filling it. 

It is but some months that I know the 
VoLta Review; for the same time I have 
read all the letters of your mail box and 
your Matherly-motherly commentaries with 
deep interest, and wishing to join your 
family. But alas, I have not the smallest 
vein of Munchausen, like your J.A.F.; and 
I would not even, like some of your other 
correspondents, make a point that the deaf- 
ness really doesn’t matter. In fact, it does; 
and we all know it. 

The last issue of the Votta Review the 
editor of our Swiss Monthly sent me was 
that of August, in which you “feel like 
asking everybody ‘What do you do?’ and 
the question, ‘Do your bad ears make very 
much difference?’” There you have me. 

Dear Molly Mather, you are, and not 
you alone, very wise and brave, and you 
wish people to enjoy their lives, even if 
they are deaf or hard of hearing. Well, 
there are none of us who should not try 
this; but why should we go around feign- 
ing, “Deafness—pshaw, it doesn’t matter” ? 

As I said, it does, and we all know it. 
Otherwise, your questions would have no 
sense and the answers would give no inter- 
est at all. We have got to know that we are 
to live in the shadow and not in the sun- 
shine, and we must learn it, if we like it or 
not. If you say, “Well, the shadow is not 
so bad after all. We live quite comfort- 
ably,” then perhaps some of your “pupils” 
may gain courage and raise their heads. 
But don’t you think one can overdo it? If 
the art of living you and your friends de- 
scribe makes false pretensions, if the cheer- 
fulness you show is expected from without, 
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instead of gained, mostly, through hardship 
and bitterness—what then? 

What a dull preacher, you will think. 
And so I shall stop preaching, and rather 
answer your questions. Since I have been 
deaf, | have been a joiner. I like it well 
enough, and I would be happy to be able to 
have my own shop. But the work doesn’t 
suit me. I was too old when I began, with 
thirty years. 

It would not be fair to put the blame on 
my ears alone, but they do make difference 
enough, especially as I am not so lucky to 
be a good lip reader. 

Not much to boast of, you see, but still 
I don’t think myself a poor fellow. In my 
spare time I did some good work, thinking 
and writing about different matters, and 
there indeed I need not bother about my 
ears. Just now I like telling the h.o.h. in 
Switzerland, in our Monthly, about the 
colleagues in the U. S. A. There is much 
for us to learn from you, so let us hope that 
your splendid example may not be lost on 
us. 

I should be very happy indeed if this let- 
ter might lead to a kind of communication. 


A. G. B., THURGAU, SWITZERLAND. 
Cheerfulness Is Not Artificial 


Thank you, A.G.B., for your interest and 
your gentle reprimand. We surely could 
not call you a dull preacher, and I hope 
you will preach to us again. 

Thinking over what you said, I get your 
point of view, but I cannot agree that our 
cheerfulness is forced or artificial. Almost 
any gathering of the hard of hearing or the 
deaf is surpassingly cheerful, probably be- 
cause the individuals are glad to get to- 
gether; but that doesn’t imply they are de- 
nying their difficulties nor their hard times. 

By the same token, deafness is often pro- 
ductive of contretemps that are very funny, 
and one can laugh at them withuut ignoring 
the serious side of being deaf. For instance, 
any group of hard of hearing persons can 
produce humorous anecdotes of which they 
were the luckless heroines or heroes, or, 
possibly, the goats, as the case might be. 
All of us have got into trouble saying “Yes” 
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when we don’t know what the question is 
about. J.A.F., in fact, said it so often he 
decided to change his stock answer to “I 
don’t know,” and when a man in his office 
asked if he were married, J.A.F. replied, 
“T don’t know.” 

A young friend of mine hated to answer 
the doorbell during the early days of her 
deafness, and when she couldn’t get out of 
it, she would open the door and then call 
for a member of her family to help. Once a 
stranger, standing on the doorstep, asked. 
her, “Are you the daughter of the owner 
of this house?” And she answered, “I don’t 
know. I'll go and ask my mother.” 


She Ran Away With The Austin 


One of the funniest stories I have ever 
heard in connection with being hard of 
hearing relates to an adventure of a friend 
of mine in Augusta, Georgia. A lady of 
unusual grace and charm, she is a social 
force in her own city and a tower of 
strength in all work for the hard of hearing. 
She herself is extremely hard of hearing, 
and even a good electrical instrument does 
not supply all the deficiencies of her lame 
ears. However, she never lets this get her 
down, and she does all the things her hear- 
ing friends do, including driving a large, 
imposing automobile. Her husband owns a 
department store in the city where they 
live, and as the store is located in the 
busiest section of town, she sometimes has 
difficulty parking her big car in front of it. 

One day she came down hurriedly to see 
her husband, slid her car expertly through 
the traffic and parked in a rather tight 
space in front of the store. After she had 
finished her errand, she came out, got into 
the car and drove off quickly. She began, 
after a few blocks, to notice that something 
of excitement was up. People were run- 
ning along the sidewalks, and at first she 
though there must be a fire. Then it dawned 
on her that she was connected with the hub- 
bub, for people were waving at her, and 
even running out into the street in front of 
her car. She drew to an abrupt stop, and 
got out to see what the trouble was. She 
found that her big Lincoln car had some- 
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how become hooked onto the bumper of an 
Austin, and she was dragging the Austin 
at her chariot wheels all over Augusta. 

Now of course, that might have happened 
to a hearing person, but a hearing person 
would have found it out sooner. Anyhow, 
it’s a good story. 


The Volta Review 


Now you tell one. 

Merry Christmas, everybody, and peace 
and good will. And there is no irony in 
that wish. 


Sincerely yours, 


MoLiy MATHER. 


We're All Guilty 


By Loutse BINCHAM 


Monologue 


T IS such a lovely day for my contract 
] foursome. There will be fifteen or 

twenty minutes before they come, so 
I'll read a chapter or two of this very good 
detective story while I wait. I can watch 
through the window to see whether they are 
coming or not, so I can let them in. There, 
they’re getting off the car. Oh, they’ve 
stopped to talk. Perhaps I can get this ’sec- 
ond chapter finished. 

Goodness, where are they? Oh, they’re 
still in a huddle. Has someone busted an 
elastic, or is somebody ill? No, they are 
just talking. 

Now they’re moving on again. No, an- 
other has said something, and _ they’ve 
stopped to talk it over. First one and 
then the other. This is more interesting 
than reading a book. Well, they are turn- 
ing in at the gate. I'll go and hurry them 
along. 

Dialogue 

Hello, what’s the matter, what are you 
talking about? 

We were talking about our earphones. 

Earphones? Well, come in anyhow. Come 
on, lunch is ready. 

Intermission, for lunch and coffee 


Bedlam 


But you didn’t tell me where you wear 
your battery. 

It hangs from a strap around my waist, 
and then strapped to my leg. 

All pink? 

Yes. 

When I have an earphone I’m going to 
set the battery on the table and not bother. 


40% probably knock it off. It’s your 
bid. 

Oh, did I deal? I bid one club... .. But 
you know, I can use the phone now, and 
it makes a lot of difference with. . . . What 
did you bid? Did you raise me? 

Two no trump. This phone I have now... 

Have you a new one? 


Yes, just got it. Did anyone raise two 
—no—lI’ll bid three clubs. 

Pass. 

Pass. 

Pass. 

You know, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence in what tone people talk. Oh, it’s 
my lead. What was the last bid? 

You got it for three clubs. 

Three clubs? I thought I bid two no 
trumps. 

You did, and then you raised it. 

You know, I have a low pitched phone. 
.... May I see that last hand? 

You put a jack on my ace. 

Well, so if anyone has a loud voice. . . . 
Wait, that was my trick. 

No, I trumped it. 

Trumped it? What with? I led them 
all out. 

I trumped it with the nine. 

So if anyone has a loud voice, it doesn’t 
register that way. I don’t see how I lost 
that. I had good cards. 

Who shuffled these? Then it’s my deal. 

No, you dealt before. 

Then it’s my cut. 

But if you ever change your phone. . . . 


What was bid? 
(Continued on page 758) 
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With the Lip Rendinas Class 


Holiday Practice Material 


By Louise Evers 


Christmas Eve at Our House 


On Christmas Eve I am always very 
restless. 

I wander about, poking my nose into 
every room. 

Last year I was wandering all over the 
house. 

I went into the kitchen and saw my 
mother making something. 

She was making something that begins 
with M. What was it? 

Mince Pie 


Then I peeped into the pantry. 
I saw lots of things on the pantry shelf. 
There were many good things, all 
ready for Christmas Day. 
They begin with the letter E. What 
were they? 
Eats 


I heard the doorbell ring, and went to 
answer it. 

A man was at the door with a large 
parcel. 

It was a Christmas present. 

It was a Christmas present for the 

whole family. 
It was something all of us will enjoy. 
It begins with R. What was it? 
Radio 


I took the radio into the living room, 
and there was my sister. 

She showed me something she had 
bought. 

She had bought a Christmas present 
for the baby. 

It begins with R. What was it? 

Rattle 


I heard someone at the back door, so 
I went to open it. 

There was the hired man. 

He was carrying something large and 
heavy. 


R 


He put it into the fireplace in the liv- 
ing room. 
It begins with Y. What was it? 
Yule Log 


Then I went back to the kitchen. 

I saw my sister taking something out 
of the oven. 

She was taking a pan out of the oven. 

The pan was full of something that 
smelled very good. 

They begin with the letter C. What 
were they? 

Cookies 


When I returned to the living room, I 
found my brother. 

He was hanging something in the win- 
dows. 

He was hanging something in the win- 
dows and over the mantel. 

It begins with H. What was it? 

Holly 


I went to rummage in the hall closet. 
I found some Christmas presents there. 
One of the presents was for the baby, 
One was for my little sister. 
Both of them begin with the letter R. 
What were they? 
Rag doll; Roller skates 


In the living room, Father was setting 
up the Christmas tree. 

He was getting out the ornaments, and 
putting them on the tree. 

He showed me some ornaments that 
we put on the tree every year. 

They begin with the letter I. What 
were they? 

Icicles 


I looked out the window and saw the 
hired man. 

He was working out of doors. 

He was sweeping something from the 
sidewalk. 
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It begins with S. What was it? 
Snow 


T Once more I returned to the living 

room. 

Father had finished with the tree. 

Mother and Father were putting some- 
thing on the floor under the tree. 

They were putting presents on the 
floor for the children. 

The presents begin with the letter T. 
What were they? 


Toys 


M My brother had decorated the room 
with holly. 

But over the doorway was something 
else. 

Over the doorway was a branch with 
green leaves and small white ber- 
ries. 

My brother kissed his girl friend when 
she stood under it. 

It begins with M. What was it? 

Mistletoe 


A Just then I heard the chimes in the 
church tower. 
They were playing for midnight serv- 
ice. 
They were playing a tune. 
It begins with A. What was it? 
Anthem 


S__ 1 looked out at the sky. é 

I saw something shining brightly. 

I wondered whether the three wise 
men had seen it. two thousand 
years ago. 

It begins with S. What was it? 

Star 


The Christmas Spirit 
The Bowery Bum 
“Not what we give, but -what we share.” 
Once upon a time, there was an old “bum” 
in the Bowery in New York. 
He had no home and no family, and he did 
not have a quarter in his pocket. 
But he thought he would like to play Santa 
Claus. 
So he persuaded someone to lend him the 
use of an empty basement. 
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He put together some old boards to serve 
as tables and benches. 

Then he made the rounds of restaurants 
and hotels. 

He asked for the left over food—stale 
bread, used coffee grounds, anything 
they would give him. 

Then he sent word to other bums to “come 
and get it.” 

He received them at the basement door and 
made them welcome. 

He gave them all the food he had. 

The coffee was not very strong, but it was 
hot, and it warmed them up. 

The food was not very choice, but it filled 
them up. 

The host was as happy as a prince, because 

his party was a success. 


Bunch 


Bunch is an old time Negro, who lives in 
Augusta, Georgia. 
Every year, after Christmas, he collects 
food, clothing and toys thrown away. 
On New Year’s Day he has open house for 
his poor friends. 

Negroes come from all over town. 

Bunch gives them food, and divides up the 
clothes and toys among them. 

Then he has a religious service, to thank 


the Lord for it all. 


Dolls 

In Atlanta, Georgia, is a woman who col- 
lects dolls. 

She collects old dolls through the year, and 
spends a lot of time dressing them and 
fixing them up. 

Just before Christmas, she rents a vacant 
store, and puts her dolls on the shelves. 

Poor children come to the store, and each 
one may choose the doll she likes best. 


Flying Santa Claus 

In New England, there is a flying Santa 
Claus. 

He loads his plane with Christmas gifts and 
delivers them on Christmas Day. 

He takes them to the men in light houses 
and the coast guard stations up and 
down the shore from Boston to Canada. 


(Continued on page 758) 
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Illinois Survey 


A Summary of Information and Resources 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing in II- 
linois. Report of research undertaken by 
the Chicago League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, conducted by David D. Levy, M.A., 
Director of Research. Issued June 15, 
1940. 44 pp., Mss. Not for sale. 


It is to be hoped that funds will be avail- 
able to offer in printed form the valuable 
data gathered by Mr. David Levy concern- 
ing the facilities offered the deaf and hard 
of hearing of Illinois. While, in view of 
the continuous growth of work in this field, 
and the rapid development of remedial 
measures, such as hearing aids, information 
quickly becomes outdated, nevertheless the 
gathering of such information is an im- 
perative preliminary to organized aid. 
There is not available in the United States 
any such comprehensive summary relating 
to deafness as that included in the volume 
“All About the Deaf,” issued by the Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf, London, 
England. Because of the size of our coun- 
try, such a summary would be practically 
impossible; but the different states could 
gather information concerning the needs 
of their deaf and hard of hearing popula- 
tion and the measures already being taken 
to meet such needs. New York and Penn- 
sylvania have undertaken such surveys, and 
several other states have made partial sur- 
veys. This research report of Mr. Levy’s 
supplies the necessary data concerning II- 
linois. With these reports as models, much 
valuable statistical information could be 
collected. 

The present report has sixteen headings. 


The first four deal with the definition of 


what constitutes 
hearing impair- 
ment, an estimate 
of the numbers of 
persons in Illinois 
with defective 
hearing, and a dis- 
cussion of the edu- 
cational resources 
and employment 
facilities offered such persons in the 
state. Other chapters take up the testing 
of hearing, the distribution of hearing 
aids, the church and theatre facilities, the 
legal aspects of deafness, including acci- 
dents, insurance, and driving licenses. Pri- 
vate welfare organizations dealing with 
problems of deafness are listed; also the 
social and welfare organizations main- 
tained by the deaf and hard of hearing 
themselves. State and national organiza- 
tions are named, with their publications 
and the sources of information available. 
The final chapter deals with Needs, Impli- 
cations and Problems. One of the needs 
listed is that “for a coordinating agency 
and information exchange for all activities 
and problems in the field, to maintain con- 
tact with otologists, medical societies, 
boards of health, federal, state and local 
agencies and schools, in order more clearly 
to perceive needs and trends, to maintain 
files of current literature in the field, and 
to foster and support programs of aid and 
betterment.” H. M. 


Courage.—O friend, never strike sail to a 
fear!—Emerson. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


A Letter From South Africa 

“The war has not yet affected us too 
much here in S. Africa and here at the 
school things are progressing steadily. Our 
pupils at present number 210. I have on 
my desk here now our annual auditor’s re- 
port, and the following figures may be of 
interest. Cash sales in our woodwork de- 
partment for the past twelve months were 
$2,917; shoemaking, $2,405; agriculture, 
$2,270. Our dairy delivered 5,735 gallons 
of milk, and our poultry section 2,000 
dozen eggs. 

“Our interchange of vocational work for 
our boys and girls is proving a great suc- 
cess. 

“T have purchased a bungalow at a small 
sea-side place called Still Bay, about 150 
miles from Worcester. We run down there 
whenever we get an opportunity. It is an 
ideal place for fishing, of which I am pas- 
sionately fond. There is a lovely surfing 
on a long stretch of sandy beach and safe 
boating for the children on a river which 
runs into the sea at Still Bay. 

“In the neighboring sand dunes a special- 
ly large kind of mole is found, which is 
about 5 times the size of the ordinary gar- 
den mole. I have asked the natives who live 
there to collect skins for me. These skins 
are exceptionally light of weight and make 
up into very useful travelling wraps or fur 
coats. The surrounding country there is 
full of various kinds and sizes of tortoises. 
My eldest son has collected about 100 of 
them and is keeping them here at the school 
in an enclosure. 


Lewis Carroll 


“One of our deaf boys brought us two 
little monkeys which he had caught at his 
home near the Orange River. Unfortunate- 
ly, a stray dog killed one of them the other 
day. We also have a large baboon, which 
was caught in the mountains round Wor- 
cester. He is a great favorite with the chil- 
dren and is affording a great deai of fun. 

“In the Cape Province our rainy season 
is during the winter months. This years we 
are having exceptionally good rains and 
prospects are rosy for record wheat crops. 
Our town lies in a valley surrounded by 
mountains from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. They 
are a glorious sight just now, being heavily 
blanketed with snow.” 

G. DE LA Bart, 


Worcester, S. A., Aug. 7, 1941. 


Courses for Teachers of the Deaf 
At Northwestern University 


The School of Speech of Northwestern 
University is offering two courses for 
teachers of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, as part of the regular first semester 
program. 

Speech C34: Techniques of Testing and 
Teaching Deaf and Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren, is planned to present tests and teach- 
ing techniques, also discussion of methods 
of discovering talents and abilities in deaf 
and hard of hearing children and an adap- 
tation of their educational program to their 
special handicap and abilities. 

Speech E9: Seminar: Hearing and Deaf- 
ness, is planned to furnish a background 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 


THE “MAGIC MICROPHONE” (Size oF a Sitver Dottar) AND 
THE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE AMPLIFIER WHICH IS CON: 
TAINED IN THE “UNIPAK” WITH THE BATTERIES, REACHES 
A NEW HIGH IN CONVENIENCE AND PERFORMANCE. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL THERAPY OF THE 74 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION Distributor Franchises Open in Most of U. S. 
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for understanding some of the problems of 
defective hearing and deafness. The anat- 
omy of the organs of hearing will be stud- 
ied; sound as related to hearing’ and deaf- 
ness; hearing tests and the interpretation of 
their results, particularly as related to the 
education of the deaf; classroom and indi- 
vidual hearing aids for children and adults; 
a survey of the field open to those inter- 
ested in deafness; the social attitude and 
habits of the hard of hearing and the deaf. 

Both courses are given by Dr. C. C. 
Bunch, formerly of Washington University, 
St. Louis. Twelve teachers of the deaf from 
schools in and near Chicago are enrolled 
for. the courses. 


Miss Kinzie’s Assistant 


Mrs. Medary S. Copeland, who as Miss 
Medary Rieke taught lip reading in the Jer- 
sey City Public Schools for eight years 
prior to her marriage, has become Asso- 
ciate Principal of The Kinzie Institute of 
Lip Reading in Chicago. 

Mrs. Copeland was formerly a teacher of 
Engiish in a Minnesota high school but re- 
signed her position because of rapidly in- 
creasing deafness. She subsequently en- 
tered the lip reading field. 


Retirements at Horace Mann School 


Within the past years two teachers have 
retired from the teaching staff of Horace 
Mann School. 

In the retirement of Stella E. Weaver, 
the pupils have been deprived of one of the 
most efficient of instructors. All of her 
teaching experience has been in the Horace 
Mann School. She received her training 
from Miss Sarah Fuller, pioneer principal 
of the school. She was justly proud of this. 
During her many years of teaching she has 
endeared herself to all of her pupils, and 
still retains her many friendships with 
them. 

Miss Amy Pleadwell, special teacher of 
art, has also retired. A graduate of the 
Massachusetts School of Art, she is well 
known in artistic circles. She has sent many 
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of her pictures to exhibitions, having ex. 
hibited in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

She encouraged pupils to utilize their 
special talent. She was the first special art 
instructor employed in an_ elementary 
school in Boston. 

All members of the Faculty regret the 
retirement of these able and experienced 
teachers, and sincerely hope that they may 
enjoy the leisure which will come with free- 
dom from the routine and pressure of 
school duties. 


J. M. H. 


A Time for Great Rejoicing 
(Continued from page 736) 


What degree of hearing do you think necessary 
for your employees? 

Would you hesitate to employ one palpably 
deaf? 


There was no uniformity in the replies, 


but a number suggested the thought ex- — 
pressed by one employer who wrote, “Gen- — 


erally speaking, all of our shop work would 
be hazardous to a man having defective 
hearing.” Dr. Grove asks, “Is this objection 


on the part of the employers a theoretical — 
one only, or is it based on actual facts and ~ 


experience?” 

Reviewing statistics from Wisconsin and 
Michigan, he decides that it is theoretical. 
“These statistics would certainly indicate 
that the person who is hard of hearing is, 
if anything, less susceptible to injury than 
some one with good hearing. We must, 
therefore, conclude that the objections 


raised by the employer to employing a per- 


son who is hard of hearing, because of the 
hazard involved, are not well taken.” 


In spite of widely differing attitudes on : 


the part of employers toward the employ- 
ment of persons with defective hearing, 


there were enough favorable replies to lead — 


Dr. Grove to the conclusion that, “With the 
exception of a few special trades, such as 
telephone operating, stenography, proof- 
reading, and salesmanship, there is no kind 
of work which the person who is hard of 
hearing cannot do and do well if he ap- 
proximates his psychological attitude to the 
normal, if he compensates for his defect 
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HEAR EASILY in noisy places 


with the NEW Vacuum Tube Aid 


Whata thrill it is to hear clearly—to live 
fully again—with the help of Western 
Electric’s new Ortho-tronic vacuum tube 
Audiphone! Many hundreds of men and 
women with es hearing are en- 


joying that thrill today. 


Why it’s better 


Designed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, the Audiphone has many features 
that contribute to easier hearing. 


Tone Discriminator enables user to 
understand more easily in noisy places. 


Overload Limitation prevents un- 
pleasant biasts from loud sounds. 


Stabilized Feedback gives a vibrant, 
living quality to reproduction of speech 
and music. 

Sealed Crystal Microphone is stabi- 
lized against changes in temperature 
and humidity. 


Try the Audiphone 


An audiometric test enables the Audi- 
ny dealer to recommend the model 

st suited to your needs—either the 
Ortho-tronic vacuum tube type or the 
Ortho-technic carbon type. Go to him— 
Try the new Audiphone. 

Hearing is Believing! 

Distributed in U. S. A. by Graybar Electric Co., Gray- 
bar Bldg., New York—In Canada by Northern Electric 


Co., Ltd., Montreal—In all other countries by West- 
ern Electric Export Corp., 20 Vandam St., New York. 


Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Please send folder on Western Electric Audiphones and name | 
of nearest dealer. l 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. VR-63 | 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave.. Room 208 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53 Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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with lip reading and hearing aids, if he 
makes himself just a little bit more efficient 
than his fellow, and if he is sober, indus. 
trious, and honest. Industry will not em. 
ploy him because of his defect but in spite 
of it.” 


Language for the Deaf Child 
(Continued from page 728) 


necessary. Perhaps I should say that drill _ 


on these principles, particularly clauses, 
can be stepped up. Their presentation can 
be, and is, made over and over. 

Even in the !uwer grades, ciauses may be 
presented through “multiple choice” com- 
pletion sentences. I recall offhand my use 
of this exercise from a primer, Peter’s Fam- 
ily, an excellent “social studies” reader. 

Jip barked 

because he wanted to play. 

because he was hungry. 

because he did not want the moving man to 

come into the yard. 
There is no sentence like this in the book, 
but the thought is implied by another sen- 
tence. 

The Use of Pictures 

I am an enthusiastic advocate of the use 
of pictures. Where the actual experience 
cannot be had, or where it can be recalled 
by a picture, as a “short cut” in teaching, 
the picture is invaluable. I have been a 
collector of pictures since I started teaching, 
before the ballyhooed days of “visual edu- 
cation.” I now call my collection “a pic- 
torial library.” 

I use pictures in the presentation of 
clauses and adjectives in particular. For 
instance, I have a group of pictures from 
which the pupils are to select one by de- 
scription, as: 

“Find the picture in which the dog is 
howling because the cat has stolen his 
house.” 

“Find the picture in which the boy has 
thrown out the little girl’s playthings so that 
he can play G-man in her playhouse.” 

“Find the picture in which a little boy is 
excited because he is coasting so fast.” 

So on, ad infinitum. I initiate this pro- 
cedure through lip reading. Then I write 
the description of the picture, in the pres- 
ent progressive tense, for the pupils to 
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HEAR BETTER : WORK BETTER 


Question... 


“CAN I HEAR BETTER 


with RADIOEAR?” 


Thousands do! We are sure that 
after you have worn Radioear 
for a few minutes, you, too, will 
agree that today’s VACUUM- 
TUBE Radioear brings you the 
kind of hearing you want. 


You owe it to yourself to get all 
the facts about Radioear. Write 
for free booklet. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING _ MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 
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YOUR FRIENDS 


will appreciate your gift more if you 
give them 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
for CHRISTMAS 


A gift for only two dollars that will be 
renewed every month during the year. 


On all Christmas Gift orders the first 
issue of the magazine will be specially 
wrapped and mailed in December. A 
seasonable card will be enclosed giving 
the name ef the person who is making 
the gift. 


Use the attached coupon now so that 
there will be plenty of time to give your 
order this special attention. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send the Volta Review: for one 


I enclose $2.00. My name and address 
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“match” with the picture. Next, I have 
the pupils write the description from mem- 
ory, and finally I put the clause or adjective 
under the “key” (which happens to be the 
language system we use) preparatory to the 
question form. 

This has the advantage of associating the 
clause with the main body of the sentence, 
and of establishing the relationship between 
the two, which is better than a meaningless 
“matching” of the isolated clause wiih the 
question, “Why?” 

The prepositional phrase and adjectives 
are taught in the primary grades. By check- 
ing up on new forms encountered in the 
pupils’ reading, and using an exercise sim- 
ilar to the one described in introducing 
clauses, new adjectives are learned as they 
are needed. An almost monthly check up 
on prepositions occurs in the observance 
of birthdays.. We usually have a “treasure 
hunt.” Each pupil has two or three direc- 
tions, which include prepositional phrases, 
and which help him find a little treat. As 
the pupils’ language grows, the directions 
become more complicated. 

The use of time clauses often seems to the 
aduli to make a smoother sentence, but to 
the average child time phrases seem suffi- 
cient, and the simple sentence on the whole 
seems satisfactory. If the child feels the 
need of a more complex language form, and 
is given the opportunity to see its use in 
reading or in the teacher’s language, he will 
attempt to use it, and then drill work can 
be given. 

I think that drilling on complex forms 
of language before the deaf child has ab- 
sorbed their meaning is responsible for the 
unnatural language of some of the deaf. 


(Continued on page 754) 


WANT ADS 


35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
insertion, or $2.00 ‘for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, 


PARENTS CAN TEACH THEIR CHILDREN AT 
home: Several mothers are now successfully teaching 
their deaf children after training by the Parent-Child 
Training Inst., 9830 Prospect Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. .. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34TH STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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this Dictograph trademark — and with the two | 
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names — Acousticon and Dictograph. 

When you buy Acousticon, you buy protection c 
for your investment as well as for your hearing. I 
A sweeping range of hearing aids, r 
vacuum tube and carbon types, for : 

both air and bone conduction, bears 
the honored name Acousticon. 
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LEADERSHIP 


ITH this year, Acousticon, maker of the 


world’s first electrical hearing aid, rounds out 


four decades of service to the hard of hearing. 


In the intervening years Acousticon research has 
been productive of immense hearing aid improve- 
ments. The quality of its product has been con- 
firmed by medals, scientific awards and prizes. In 
many owners’ hands are Acousticon instruments 
which have already given upwards of 30 years of 


constant service. 


In more than 150 cities of the United States and 
Canada are Acousticon Institutes, expertly manned, 
modernly equipped, to assure the correct choice of 


instrument and accessories. 


ACOUSTICON DIVISION OF 
DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 
580 Fifth Ave., New York City 


product — look for this trade- 
mark, 


There is only one GENUINE 
B= ACOUSTICON — a Dictograph 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 


Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
School re-opens October Ist 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


School for Deaf and Special Children 
Speech Used Exclusively 


Home Atmosphere 
Teacher of Twenty Years’ Experience 
Write for folder 


THE GRATZ HOME SCHOOL 


110 S. Lawn Ave. Bluffton, Ohio 


School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| _Hearing Clearly at Cleary Oral_| 


The Four Season Camp and School © 
(Enroll any time for any season) 


Healthful—homelike school for children to de- 
velop physically and to overcome their handi- 
cap. Ideally situated in the Pine Belt of Long 
Island. Modern individual methods. Pupils pre- 
pared for hearing schools by Auricular Training 
and Lip Readino. Enrollment limited. Boarding 
or Monday to Friday. Write for our booklet. 
Moderate rates. 


Cleary Oral School for the Hard of 


Hearing 
Smithtown Branch, L. I., New York 
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By the time the pupil has reached the upper 
grades, he is ready for drill in the more 
complex language forms. It is in the upper 
grades that the more analytical systems of 
language teaching are of the most value. 
It is in these grades, too, that work taught 
along the line followed by Mrs. Hurst of 
the Utah School for the Deaf in teaching 


literature should prove an inspiration to. 


both teacher and pupil. 

I maintain again that language work in 
the intermediate department should con- 
sist less of drill on language principles and 
more of the presentation of language 
through reading, more reading, and yet 
more reading. In The Teacher Across the 
Hall, October, 1939, the controversy be- 
tween the formalist and the non-formalist 
rolls merrily along. I wonder if it will ever 
be settled. In a large school system, where 
the children pass through the hands of 
many teachers, the pupils probably benefit 
from the two viewpoints, the two extremes 
being nicely balanced by the individual dif- 
ences in teachers. But what of the child 
in the small school, where all the teachers 
must conform to one viewpoint? What 
of the one- or two-teacher day school? 

For the deaf child, I would wish a teach- 
er so well grounded in the knowledge of 
language principles and methods of pre- 
senting them that the child need never lack 
for guidance in his language struggles. But 
at the same time, I would have this teacher 
so imbued with the love of language that 
each pupil under her would feel something 
of that force in the universe which is 
mightier than the sword, that power which 
reaches such dignity that the Great Teacher 
was called The Word. 


The Search for Ways and Means 
(Continued from page 715) 


over. I inquired whether Sylvester had 
taken his test, only to find, to my amaze- 
ment, that the principal had forgotten to 
write for the papers. My world tumbled 
about my feet. 

I owed much at this time to Miss E. M. 
Walker, head of the department for the 
deaf and the blind of the State of Okla- 
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Are You a Victim of “VOWEL BANGING”? 


Chances are your hearing loss is not uniform, that you hear some 
frequencies better than others. If so, you should investigate Vacolite 
with its patented frequency control. 


This control, capable of altering the balance between vowel and 
consonant sounds, has in many instances solved ihe difficulties of 
those who “‘hear’’ but do not ‘‘understand.'’ Why not see for your- 
self the advantages Vacolite has to offer you? 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 NORTH HENDERSON e@ DALLAS, TEXAS 


Accented bu the Council on Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association 
QUALIFIED DEALERS ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual __ 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

Series I, II and III...__.__.__________ $35.00 
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homa. But for her resourcefulness and in- 
terest, our story would have had a different 
ending. Miss Walker consoled me by tell- 
ing me of the Federal Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. With the aid of 
Major Herbert McCornick of the school for 
the deaf, and Miss Walker and Mr. V. C. 
Scurlock of the Rehabilitation Office, a 
printing shop was located in Tulsa, and 
after some negotiations Sylvester was 
placed there as an apprentice for ten 
months’ training. 

This proved an excellent test of his train- 
ing, especially his lip reading. His deaf- 
ness was little hindrance in his study and 
work. Self consciousness was still a prob- 
lem—and perhaps still is, to this day. Many 
times what Sylvester thought was prejudice 
and lack of understanding on the part of 
others was actually in his own mind. How- 
ever, he worked hard and lost no time in 
gaining what knowledge he could in a gen- 
eral way. He did many things, from sweep- 
ing floors to linotyping and proof-reading; 
and also wrote a sports column, and some 
news items. 

Seeing that my son’s ambition and abil- 
ity warranted a better opportunity, Mr. 
Scurlock suggested that I write to Langston 
University of this state, to find if they would 
accept him as a student there. He was 
rejected because of his deafness. Although 
discouraged, I did not give up our cher- 
ished dream of higher education and better 
training. We made application for en- 
trance in Tuskegee Institute. This was the 


beginning of long drawn out correspond- — 


ence and the removal of much red tape. 
Syl was finally admitted, and in June, 1941, 
he received his diploma. As he was only a 
part time student, working his way, he re- 
quired three years for the two-year course. 
He is now (July, 1941) a linotype operator 
in Little Rock, Ark. 

To Mr. Voyle C. Scurlock and the staff 
of his division, who know no color nor 
creed in the carrying on of their work, and 
who have only a sincere desire to equip the 
handicapped for as nearly a normal exist- 
ence as can be achieved, Sylvester and I 
owe much, particularly his remaining in 
Tuskegee and obtaining his diploma. 
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Skilled MAIC 


is importa 


Technician 
Personality! 


\@ You may wonder how the technicians in the 


Maico laboratories can affect your personality. 
... How a single step in the manufacture of 
Maico hearing aids can be of importance to 
your memory, your judgment and association 
of ideas, to your emotions and even the gen- 
eral health of your body. 


These are intangible things—but their impor- 
tance is recognized by the Maico technicians. 
Your memory, understanding and judgment all 
depend upon the senses. They go to make up 
your personality. If one sense isn’t up to par, 
it throws the others out of alignment—and 
the result shows up in your personality. Men- 
tal and emotional disruption follow — along 
with other disturbances which may seem to 
have no connection with the ability to hear! 


That is why precision in manufacturing and 
precision in testing hearing aids are of such 
vital importance. The Maico vacuum tube 
hearing aid, properly fitted, contributes to 
your mental, physical and emotional sense of 
well being. 


This knowledge is an integral part of the 
manufacture of the several Maico vacuum 
tube models. It has been gained, not only 


‘through the production of hearing aids, but 


also through providing precision hearing-test 


equipment to armies, navies, major airlines, 
broadcasting companies, ear specialists, uni- 
versities and famous clinics in both United 
States and foreign countries. 
Maico’s “Ace” vacuum tube 
ont hearing aid, one of the 
\ newer Maico models, is so tiny 
y y that it will slip easily into a man’s 
i watch pocket. Yet, it has amaz- 
ing clarity and distinctiveness, power, range 
and sensitivity. Compare it with any hearing 
aid ever developed—against the standard NBC 
speech articulation test record which we make 
available to all for tests. Your inquiry is 
invited. 
TONE PRESCRIBED 
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MAICO CO., INC.—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


NEW LOW 
PRICE 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME . Wide range of power. 


tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 

e TUBES .... . New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY . Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN , Beautifully stream- 
lined. 

e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Australia Calling 
(Continued from page 735) 


mostly to un-tell a few of the absurdities | 
Berlin radio tells the world about us when-§ 


I do wish J 


ever weve annoyed Hitler. 


could hear Berlin properly—since they've} 
been devoting a lot of time to Australia| 


they’re funnier than any yet, though most 
countries (including England and U. S. A.) 
have some extremely quaint ideas about 
us, I assure you! Berlin’s latest broadcast 
assures the world that owing to need for 
conserving dollar exchange Australia is go- 
ing to be very short of wool this winter! 
Wool! our chief export! We sold Britain 
54,000,000 pounds of our surplus last year, 
she sent a lot of it to you, and many of 
your trainees’ uniforms are made of it. 
This is becoming an Australian broad- 
cast on paper. .. . Well, if proposed plans 
are implemented you'll hear us more easily 
in the future—Laughing Jackass included! 


We're All Guilty 
(Continued from page 740) 


Monologue 
Six weeks go by rapidly. Here it’s my 
turn to have the bridge club again. I’m 
all ready for them. Nice that they could 
drive. Why are they sitting talking? I'l 
have to go out and stir them up, or they'll 
sit there till lunch is cold. 
What are you talking about? 
Dialogue 
Yesterday, two of us went to test a new 
earphone, and you know. . . 


With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 742) 

He gives them tobacco, candy, magazines, 
books, clothing, and toys for children. 
He drops the presents by parachutes to the 

people who wait below. 


Santa Claus Party 
The Hotel McAlpin in New York has a par- 
ty every year. 


The hotel has a party for all the Santa © 


Clauses. 
All the Santa Clauses iil the stores and 
from the street corners come to dinner. 
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YOU HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
; | you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“ Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
home calls except by request. 


Try “ Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
” Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Many people with impaired 
hearing have found real enjoyment and 
convenience in the Telephone Amplifier. 
This small attachment fits any telephone 
and a handy switch lets you turn it on 
and off at will. 

For demonstration, write to—or inquire 
at—your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office. They will be glad to 
arrange it at your convenience— 
without obligation. 


“VIBRATUBE~ 


For “Hopeless”? Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. © (A2) NEW YORK 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Sweet is the time for joyous folk 
Of gifts and minstrelsy; 

Yet I, O lowly-hearted one, 
Crave but Thy company 


In cloistered aisles they keep today 
Thy feast, O living Lord! 

With pomp of banner, pride and song 
And stately sounding word. 


I know a spot where budless twigs 
Are bare above the snow, 

And where sweet, winter-loving birds 
Flit softly to and fro. 


Loud, underneath the great blue sky 
My heart shall pean sing 
The gold and myrrh of meekest love 
Mine only offering. 
—Alice Brown. 


Christmas.—Like so much else of what is 
dear to us, Christmas is many-rooted, hybrid, and 
not fully understood. The festival, as we cele- 
brate it, is partly pagan, partly Christian, partly 
Teutonic, partly Roman and partly Druidic. Older 
by thousands of years than Christianity was the 
celebration of the return of the sun. To all 
people, the knowledge that days were lengthen- 
ing again, and that the life-giver, the sun, was 
swinging back closer to earth again was a cause 
for feasting. The Norse called their feast the 
Jul, and the ceremonies began with the dragging 
into the great hall of the Yule log, which was 
fired on the hearth to light up the feast. The 
Romans celebrated the birth of new life in the 
beginning of the winter sc’stice with a period of 
revelry they called Saturnalia. 

Then, when we don’t know, the gentle words 
of a young Israelite who had been martyred in 
Jerusalem began to sink into the hearts of men. 
More and more who tried to follow his teaching 
banded together, and underneath the glory and 
decay that was Rome, secret, passionate religion 
grew, dedicated to simplicities and _sternness. 
Out of his rising strength came organization, and 
the founding of a church. . . . The church fathers 
began to calculate the day of his birth, and to it 
they attached fragments of remembered history, 
legends and poetry. . . . The probability is that 
Jesus was born in summer, “as shepherds watched 
their flocks by night.” It was not until the reign 
of Pope Julius that the date of the birth of 
Christ was set arbitrarily as December 25, an act 
by which the Saturnalia was transformed into a 
Christian festival of joy. 


—Elizabeth Borton in the Boston Transcript. 
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new Free TELEX Hearing 


WITH THE NEW 


TELEXOMETE 


@ It’s not an Audiometer ... it’s not a diagnostic 
device .. . the new Telexometer is a New TELEX 
engineered scientific instrument designed for meas- 
uring the relative degree of HEARING at threshold 
with and without a hearing aid. 

The Telexometer generates six pure tone octave 
frequencies from 128 to 4096 cycles per second. An 
intensity control calibrated in uniform steps of 3 deci- 
bels permits speed and accuracy of charting. These 
frequencies are transmitted to both ears of the deaf- 
ened person by the use of a loud speaker. 

The New Telexometer enables Authorized trained 
TELEX Consultants to render eight valuable new 
hearing services to the deafened in the home or at the 
TELEX Consultation office: 


(1) Permits construction of a chart which sets up a 
reference level at the threshold of hearing with- 
out a hearing aid. 

(2) Determine exactly, based on the residual hearing 
of the individual, whether a right ear fitting is the 
most effective. 

(3) Determine exactly, based on the residual hearing 
of the individual, whether a left ear fitting is most 
effective. 

(4) Prove whether air conduction hearing or bone 
conduction hearing is more effective. 

(5) Chart the relative degree of hearing at threshold 
= the deafened individual’s present hearing 
aid. 

(6) Chart a deafened person’s relative degree of hear- 
ing at threshold with the New TELEX, in order to 
furnish graphically, the exact measure of hearing 
improvement with the TELEX at threshold. 

(7) Determine at which position the TELEX Fre- 
quency Range Equalizer should be used in order 
to give the greatest hearing efficiency at the 
threshold of hearing. 

(8) Establishes definitely the proper model TELEX 
required in each individual case. 


Truly, a Series of Wonderful New Services... and 
They’re Yours, FREE 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Creators of the World’s First Wearable Vacuum Tube 
Crystal Hearing Aid 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TELEX HEARING AID IS ACCEPTED—COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL 
THERAPY — AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


@ THE TELEXOMETE 


illustrated above, enables TELEX 


Consultants to make a Telexometer Chart which is a record 
of the relative degree of hearing at threshold of an individ 


without a hearing aid, with 
the 


their present aid, as well as with 
TELEX Hearing Aid. 


TELEXOMETER CHART 


FREQUENCY (Cyetes Per Second) 


DECIBELS (Relatwe Mooring Units) 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 


RELATIVE HEARING TEST 


TELEX PRODUCTS CO., Minneapolis, Minn, VR-12-41 


Without obligation, please arrange to have nearest 
TELEX Consultant extend a Telexometer Test 


to me. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, I, III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
MARIETTA VINSON 


It’s good. In fact it’s unique: It utilizes in an 
original manner the theories of language-teaching used 
in the public schools and in universities. 


Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 


THE KINZIE INSTITUTE 
OF LIP READING 


MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE, Principal 
MRS. MEDARY S. COPELAND, Associate Principal 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced In- 
struction. Practice Classes. 


Normal students equipped with a series of 
grades to meet the needs in their pros- 
pective fields. 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR 
GRADUATE TEACHERS OF LIP READING 


Kinzie textbooks for the instruction of 
children, juniors and adults. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 


38th Year 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Beginners and Advanced L Teach Training 


Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Further 
information on request. 


Compiled by Joun A, FERRALL 


Testing Him.—The man with the bicycle was 
boasting about his ability as a rider—and the dis. 


tances he could cover without resting. Finally] 


one of his listeners said: “I’ll bet you five dollars 
that you can’t ride up and down this street until 
that clock on the church strikes six.” The cyclist 


looked at the clock and saw that it was just 5:15, 


“Done!” he said, and started. After riding up 


and down several times he called out to some ™ 
villagers who were watching him: “Has the church @ 


clock struck six yet?” “No,” came the prompt 
answer. “It never strikes.” 


War Notes.—Our new two-ocean navy is go- 


ing to increase the number of splendidly uni- 9 
formed gentlemen you see on the streets, and we@ 


warn you against the sort of error we understand 


was committed in front of a leading Washington 
hotel recently. A very inebriated celebrant ap- @ 
proached one of these splendidly uniformed gen-@ 


tlemen and said: “Shay, call me a cab!” 


“My good man,” 
doorman; I am a naval officer.” 


said the officer, “I am not the 


“Awright, Awright!” said the other, “Then call _- 


me a boat. I gotta get home.” 


Sunday Best.—The old sailor at the seaside 
resort who had taken the young visitor out in his 
boat a number of times, greeted her cheerfully. 
“Bit of a swell today, Miss,” he commented. “Aw- 
fully nice of you to say so,” responded the girl; 
“but you ought to see me on Sundays.” 


Certain!—The judge looked at the prisoner q 
doubtfully. “I can’t understand, in view of the 


testimony of the officer, how you are so positive 
that you were driving at not more than 20 miles 
an hour.” 

“I’m sure, all right,” insisted the prisoner. “You 
see, | was on my way to the dentist.” 


Dieting.—The woman sitting in the special- 
ist’s waiting room was portly, to say the least. At 
a summons from an attendant, she rose and 
waddled into the specialist’s private office. The 
doctor threw up his hands. “Why, you’re gaining 
weight!” he cried, discouraged. “Are you sure 
you are following my instructions—you eat eX 
actly what I directed?” “Yes, doctor,” she re- 
plied, patiently. “And nothing else?” he insisted. 
“Nothing whatever,” she told him. “Except, of 
course, my ordinary meals,” she added. 
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AUDICLES 


SONOTONE CORPORATION, ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


Most recent additions to Sonotone’s compre- 
hensive line of crystal vacuum tube and carbon 
amplified hearing aids are the new Sonotone 
531 vacuum tube audicle for bone or air con- 
duction and the new Sonotone 530 for air 
conduction only. Both are substantially re- 
duced in size over previous models without 
sacrifice of acoustical qualities. 

All Sonotone audicles are fitted to individual 
requirements after audiometric tests and are 
distributed through Sonotone’s 120 offices in 
principal cities, which operate under uniform 


policies in extending service to users. 


The Volta Review is published monthly by the Volta Bureau. 25c a copy, $2.00 a year. In Canada, 


$2.25. Foreign, $2.50. 


Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1919, authorized January 22, 1922. 
Publication Office: Monumental Prin 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. 
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PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


A Philanthropic Organization Established in 1890 
by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


Honorary President, MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Honorary Vice President, GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 
First Vice President, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Second Vice President, CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1939-1942 *T. C. FORRESTER 
*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Philadelphia, Pa. JENNIE M. HENDERSON 
BESSIE N. LEONARD Boston, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 
*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Chicago, Ill. 


*HARRIS TAYLOR 
New York, N. Y. 


OLIVE WHILDIN 
Baltimore, Md. 


1941-1944 
JOHN YALE CROUTER 


GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE Providence, R. I. 
Detroit, Mich. 
A. C, MANNING 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1940-1943 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 


MARGARET BODYCOMB New York, N. Y. 


Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


DAN T. CLOUD 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


HERBERT POOLE 
Washington, D. C. 


*Executive Committee 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


DR. CORDON BERRY DR. C. STEWART NASH 
Worcester, Mass. Rochester, N. Y. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS 
Boston, Mass. 


OSCAR M. PITTENGER 
Albany, Ind. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, 


KNIGHT DUNLAP 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
New York, N. Y. 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. OC. 


VERN KNUDSEN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Montclair, N. J. 


FRANK H. REITER 
Northampton, Mass. 


G. OSCAR RUSSELL 
Ogden, Utah 


JOHN J. LEE 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 


_ THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


Established in 1887 by Alexander Graham Bell 


For the Increase and Diffusion 
of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 


Headquarters of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
A center of information on all matters connected 
with deafness, except medical problems. Its serv- 
ices are offered freely to anyone who asks. 


The Volta Bureau Library is the largest library 
on deafness in the United States. It contains 
books and periodicals in twenty different lan- 
guages and from many different countries, all 
dealing with the problems of deafness and meth- 
ods of solving them. The resources of the library 
are at the disposal of research workers, teachers, 
college students, and others interested in the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A Monthly Magazine for Educators and 
Parents of the Deaf, and for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Established in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 


Official organ of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


Professional articles for teachers 
Practical suggestions for parents 
Helps for lip readers and hearing aid users 


True stories by and about those who have con- 
quered the ill effects of deafness 


Editor: JoserpHine B. TIMBERLAKE 
Associate Editor: HARRIET MONTAGUE 
Advertising Manager: Joun R. Wetts 


Contributing Editors: John A. Ferrall, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mildred Evans Roberts, Philadel- 
phia, Psa.: Alice H. Damon, Concord, Mass.; El- 
frieda Sylvester, Scranton, Pa.; Anders Hansen, 
Naestved, Denmark; G. de la Bat, Worcester, 
South Africa. 
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Hold at arm’s length 


“PRECISION-FITTING’ 


an Aurex feature— assures clear hearing through high accuragy 


PERFECT hearing is as necessary as perfect vision. ments, each with characteristics of its own, to com 
It is not deafness itself that must be feared, but §pensate most ¢fliciently for the hearing losses d 
the reluctance to do something about it! The ques- the several different, prevalent types of deafnes, 
tion is, “What to do?” The answer is— This is Aurex “Precision Fitting.” 


ee ” 
LISTEN ... WITH AN AUREX INVESTIGATE AUREX FIRST 
You'll enjoy hearing with effortless ease. Notice the — 7g ike you to know—and to hear—the diffessi 
clarity of Aurex High-Fidelity vacuum tube ampli- between the Aurex instrument and other healt 
fication, its beautifully compact, light, wearability. aids. Frankly, we think you'll be amazed . ., 


MAKES “PRECISION-FITTING” PRACTICAL and pleased. 


Aurex contends that one type of instrument is not | Aurex is accepted by the Council on Physi- 
enough to properly fit varying degrees and types of — cal Therapy of the American Medical As- 29 
deafness. Therefore, Aurex makes several instru- sociation. Ask your physician about Aurex. 


Offices in all leading cities 
under the name Aurex 


Will you kindly send me complete details on the Aurex High 


The Aurex Corporation, 1115 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Fidelity Hearing Aid. 
VR-12 


Name _.. 


Street Address 
City State 


I It is understood that this is merely an inquiry, and involves 
no obligation whatsoever on my part. 
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pocres do not sell medicine; they do not profit by the 
sale of what they prescribe. Their advice is impartial; 
you can trust it. 

Hearing aid dealers sell hearing aids; they profit by the 


sale. They are naturally anxious to have you buy. You 
can trust their advice only as far as you can trust them. 


Enlightened self-interest compels us therefore to select 
dealers whom you can trust. Confidence makes friends, 
and friends make good business. Otarion will be in 
business a long time; it cannot afford to lose friends for 
the sake of quick profits. 


That is why the Otarion organization has been so 
carefully picked. You can trust your Otarion dealer. 


In a personal letter to a prospect Denison B. Hull, President 
of Otarion, Inc., says: “Of course | am anxious to have Mr. 
Brown sell you a hearing aid, but! am a great deal more 
anxious to have you satisfied that Mr. Brown is offering you 
the best hearing aid you could have. You have bought hear- 
ing aids long enough so that words don’t mean much, and 
a smoke screen of high pres- 
sure sales talk is nothing but 
a nuisance. I've bought them 
long enough myself to feel 
the same way. | have done 
my best to see that nobody 
in our organization will be 
of the high pressure type.” 


You can't beat a good prod- 
uct sold by honest able men. 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 . 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 


BILLY, TWO AND A HALF, HEADING FOR EARLY HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
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